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in no essential particular from the pay of men and women 
who are hired by the day, week, or year. The Apostle 
Paul said he took wages, and John the Baptist exhorted 
the soldiers to be content with their wages. Before his 
time and ever since soldiers, sailors, judges, representa- 
tives of the people of many kinds have received wages, 
and it does not yet appear that there is any other way 
to pay, say, a President of the United States than to pay 
wages in the old-fashioned way. 


& 


RATIONAL prejudices are protective habits; without 
them no one would be safe for an hour. The prejudices 
and habits of our parents and guardians protect us 
until we begin to think and act for ourselves. Then we 
add to our stock of labor-saving and protective habits. 
In time, if we are active and intellectually alert, we pro- 
vide for ourselves a set of individual prejudices, which 
act like instincts to warn us of danger or invite us.to effort. 
Irrational prejudices are those that persist after they 
have outlived their usefulness. Tribal and national prej- 
udices were once useful; now in the case of Jews, Arme- 
nians, Indians, and Negroes they are often hideous. The 
Jew once hated the Christian, and thought he had a 
reason for it; now some Christians return the hatred with 
interest. The national antagonisms of Europe seem now 
to have had an adequate cause. Troubles were brewing 
that no one understood, and wars are now going on with 
no rational excuse, and the days are far distant when the 
lion will lie down with the lamb and eat straw like the ox. 


a 


Men and women who can never think twice alike 
on the same subject are in the habit of quoting Emerson 
as authority for the statement that ‘‘consistency is the 
vice of small minds.’’ What he did say was, “A foolish 
consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds.” ‘That is, 
like most of Emerson’s dicta, a well-guarded statement, 
but as misquoted by small minds it becomes mischievous 
nonsense. It is a fashion not greatly to be admired, to 
sniff at men who are described as “‘safe.””’ By men and 
women who cannot be regarded as sane or safe they are 
ridiculed, as if ‘‘safety first’’ was not a most desirable 
arrangement. Here again Emerson’s great saying about 
the perdition of safety is twisted into a reproach for the 
one who can be trusted, because he will build on a rock and 
not on the shifting sand. For heroism there is always a 
place and for the eccentric action of the hero there is 
always justification, and they who are sane and safe 
are the most ready to do honor to those who venture all 
in order that righteousness and truth may be revealed and 
established. 

wt 


ONE phrase into which some preachers thoughtlessly, 
or inconsiderately, fall should be tabooed by common con- 
sent and put on an effective Index Expurgatorius. When 
liberal preachers of orthodox name are charged by Uni- 
tarian bréthren with having ‘‘stolen our thunder,” some 
one ought to speak out in meeting and ask what better 
use could be made of it, and what do we thunder for if it is 
not for just such useful ends? If thunder is really more 
than mere thunder, we could have no better witness 
of its worth than the general use of it. We are the last 
people in the world to seem to claim exclusive property 
rights in truth, or to spread our portion of the gospel and 
then cry thief if any one takes us at dur word and re- 
ceives it. A denomination which expects to live only so 
long as it retains patent rights had better go out of busi- 
ness. We repudiate that spurious loyalty which strains 
at a gnat and swallows a camel. The storekeeper who 
would not order any more of a certain goods because 
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buyers put him to much trouble to get it down from its” 
place on the top shelf does not commend himself to those 
who have desirable theological ideas in stock. _We have 
not even as much excuse as he had, because we offer our 
goods free of charge. If our business should ever be 
taken away from us, which the constantly increasing 
demand shows is not an imminent danger, there is still 
an open field for the production of the fruits of righteous- 
ness,—good-will and honesty and brotherly love. Let 
those who feel hurt at the pillage of thunder plough deep 
for the crops of spiritual life. We can guarantee they will 
meet no disturbing competition in this goodly rivalry, 
and can warrant ourselves against the corruptions of 
monopoly. 

wt 


Don’t worry about the ‘‘unpreparedness”’ of China. 
A nation that has relics five thousand years old, and that 
now contains more members than all Europe together, 
has ways and means not yet exhausted although all the 
world conspires against it. It has a way of absorbing 
its conquerors. Once at the Lake Mohonk Conference 
the writer was sitting beside Dr. Wu Ting Fang when 
a Canadian delegate was inveighing against war, to 
which he applied various epithets of scorn, among other 
things saying with great emphasis, ‘It is not Christian, 
it is heathen.” Dr. Wu had previously shown that 
China for a hundred generations had been an exponent 
of peace. We therefore whispered to him that he ought 
to make reply. It would not be courteous to report his 
answer, but his attitude was unmistakable. With him, 
peace and not war was a heathen virtue. 


The Obligation of Thanksgiving. 


There is a homely saying that the Lord helps those 
who help themselves. There is much sense to it in many 
connections. Thanksgiving by itself is an enervating 
sentiment. It tends to discharge the obligation in the 
expression of it. It leads to contentedness and self- 
gratulation. It seems to imply a sort of divine protec- 
tion which the misery of others makes absurd. That we 
have been blessed, that we have had good crops, that we 
have enjoyed the fruits of peace, that prosperity has 
followed adversity for ws, and that we have profited by 
the necessities of others’ suffering, brings, of course, 
feelings of satisfaction which need not be concealed 
and could not desirably be neutralized. There is not the 
slightest reproach in being thankful, and in expressing 
thankfulness religiously, under such circumstances. But 
finishing the expression with the thankfulness opens the 
way to the scoffer and invites the cynic. If there is 
nothing more in Thanksgiving than giving thanks, a good 
many people will have none of it. 

That there is much more in Thanksgiving than this, 
human nature always testifies. ‘The obligation, not the 
gratification, of Thanksgiving appeals to what is best in 
us. That this is vitally connected with the tradition of 
Thanksgiving Day is indicated by the custom of devoting 
the Thanksgiving sermon to subjects of public policy. 
The minister is given on that occasion a liberty that 
does not naturally belong to him at other times. Politics 
in the pulpit does not go with the New England tradition, 
but on Thanksgiving Day it is not only permitted but 
expected so far as matters outside parties are concerned. 
When questions of great national concern are before 
the country the Thanksgiving Day sermon is the New 
England minister’s opportunity. Duty is a better ex- 
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question which comes as naturally to us as it did to the 
Psalmist. 

It is curious that the sentiment of thanks for what we 
have received leads directly to the sentiment of sacrifice. 
What can we do to show how grateful we are is what we 
ask each other, or ask of ourselves about each other. It 
is not a mere desire to discharge obligation and to even 
accounts which we feel. This only releases us from further 
relation and discharges us from duty. For the benefits 
of which Thanksgiving is the celebration much more than 
this moves us. Public service as a kind of enlistment, a 
loyal undertaking of the common burden as a way of 
showing gratitude, is the outgrowth of grateful sentiment. 
Acknowledging a benefit leads irresistibly to rendering 
a service, and as the benefits are in their nature continu- 
ing, so the service is of the sort which has no definite 
term. There is no discharge in this war. 

The essence of service is that it shall be entire. It 
cannot be service and keep strings of preference and con- 
venience. - The man who picks and chooses what he 
may do for the general good by way of recognition of what 
the general good has been in his part of it may do so 
merely to find what he can best do. But very often he 
does so in order to find a share which will demand the 
least of him while it conforms to the proprieties of the 
situation. When a crisis requires universal service the 
man in the gospel who made excuse is very much in 
modern evidence. He wants to seem to do his duty, 
but he wants to have his own say as to what the duty 
shall be. The most discouraging thing in every effort 
at improvement is not the bigness, the impossible bigness, 
of the task, but the fewness of the people who are willing 
to undertake that task, the apathy as to its immediacy, 
the difficulty of getting people who are willing to sink 
their personal convenience for the sake of getting the 
needed thing done. 

It is quite possible that duty in some time of great and 
imperative emergency may require the postponement 
of other duties. It may require the suspension of opinions 
which would conflict with such performance. We may 
take an extreme instance for illustration. What would 
be the duty of men who had labored for peace with all 
the means of peace in a time when those methods become 
of no avail? Let us suppose that those who are in no 
wise under one’s control, and are not influenced by one’s 
principles of peace, precipitate conflict and force the 
utmost measures of defence. Under conditions not 
amenable to any other influences there comes the call 
for extraordinary defence. Would it be inconsistent with 
one’s principles of moral suasion that for such time one 
should espouse a method of operation which alone would 
be efficient? ‘Thousands of men and women now in 
‘other countries are acting under such a duty. Were their 
professions and labors of peaceempty and vain? Are they 
false to their convictions? Were we in like case in our 
own country, could we do otherwise? Do the counsels of 
peace require the stultification of the sense of the duty 
of such dread hour? Have we entered into all the bene- 
fits purchased by the blood of our fathers, who to win 
independence and to keep good the ideals of liberty left 
their farms and offices and homes that they might 
hand down to us whole their precious legacy, only to 
decline a like sacrifice in time of peril? Should we deem 
consistency to aims possible in unthreatened times re- 
quired an inconsistency with the paramount duty of 
national service in the only way such service could meet 
the necessity? As a teacher would dismiss his school 
in a conflagration, that they might put out the fire, and 
resume his lessons when the destruction had been averted, 
the lover of peace would as consistently return to the 

‘s of peace after the hour of peril had passed. 
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There is a confusion in the minds of many who identify 
measures of precaution and: protection with indiffer- 
They confuse the 
evils of force with the evils which require force for their 
suppression; they confuse a solemn obedience to a nation’s 
call with the passionate and precipitate invocation of un- 
necessary arms. ‘They forget that those who hold that 
all measures of peace may fail, and that peace may have 
to be kept as well as received, are just as true and faithful 
in their love of peace as those who in her name demand 
abandonment of all adequate preparedness. ‘They seem 
to think that crying peace will win it, and declining war 
will stop it. The roots of war are far deeper, and to eradi- 
cate them something far more radical than prohibition 
of arms is necessary. If that prohibition were possible, 
it would avail nothing while misunderstanding and hatred 
and injustice and the lust of power remained untouched. 
The knowledge of what we have to be thankful for brings 
home a profound lesson. It lays upon us an authoritative 
and indisputable command. Lincoln taught that duty 
in unforgettable words when he said to a nation looking 
toward Gettysburg, “Let us here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain.” D. 


The Kinship of Religions. 


A young lady who was one day walking in some camp- 
meeting grounds was accosted by a pious sister, who said 
to her impressively, ‘“Do you love Jesus?” The girl 
made no immediate reply, whereupon the good woman, 
who kept step with her, continued to repeat, ‘‘Do you 
love Jesus? Do you love Jesus?” until, somewhat irritated 
by her persistency, the young person turned around in 
haste and exclaimed, ‘‘Of course I do!”’ ‘“‘ Well,” said the 
other, mildly, “‘I am glad if you do, but you needn’t be 
so touchy about it.” 

Many of us no doubt have felt an impulse to “‘touch- 
iness’”’ when too closely pursued by the curious questioner 
as to which particular religious shibboleth we uphold, and 
our definite opinions on certain great solemn questions not 
easy to put into an exact form of words. Not that we 
are ashamed or afraid to own our denominational or 
sectarian allegiance, but because there is no name that 
expresses save inadequately our special individual rela- 
tion to the infinite. There are people who have an itch- 
ing curiosity to pin us down on this subject, that they 
may label us with a name about which they may have 
small knowledge, but a large amount of misinformation 
mingled with not a little prejudice. There is apt to fol- 
low the request, ““Won’t you tell us just what you do 
believe?” 

Why should this request, made in a dry and caustic 
tone of voice, excite in us a certain sense of resistance if 
not of antagonism? ‘To a sympathetic seeker we would 
turn out our very soul, but to the curious person in 
quest of weapons to turn against us, the demand that 
one lay bare one’s profoundest convictions, the deepest 
experiences of the nature, has only the effect of closing 
the gates of confidence. It is true we can only talk con- 
fidingly with those who in some measure hold our point of 
view, or are sincere seekers for help from diverse sources. 
The cold, antagonistic attitude creates a chill. Rather 
than be ticketed and tagged, there are many liberals who 
prefer to stand free without a name which might com- 
mit them to things they cannot deny or affirm. The 
uncertain state of mind is largely the state of mind that 
prevails in our time. 

It is the essence of our religion that cannot be com- 
pressed into formulas. It is the attitude of the soul that 
in all humility and reverence invites the spirit of God to 
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dwell with us that counts; for every day more and more 
dogmas slip into the background, hard-and-fast beliefs 
become more difficult to subscribe to. We may work in 
harness, but we live in the free field of sentiments and 
emotions. The things that cannot be written in catechisms 
or articles of faith are the things that really concern us. 
The substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen, have never found definite expression in any 
form of words. 

A well-known liberal preacher, now deceased, once saw 
the report of a sermon he had preached so shamefully 
garbled in the columns of a newspaper, he took pains to 
call upon the editor and vehemently to disavow many of 
the ideas attributed to him. ‘The editor looked at him 
coolly and said, ‘‘Sir, in this office you stand for certain 
opinions I believe truthfully expressed in the article to 
which you take exception, therefore I cannot retract any 
of the sentiments contained in the notice of your ser- 
mon, as I think those who know you best will say they 
embody the gist of your teaching.’’ It is thus that the 
best cause, the noblest and purest teachings, may be 
perverted. We all have a right to complain of such 
misconceptions scattered broadcast by those who have 
gathered them from the mouth of rumor and hearsay. 
It was thus that Jesus suffered from the ribald and lying 
mob, who cried, “‘Crucify him.” 

Liberals are not the only ones who suffer from a popular 
stigma unjustly inflicted and tenaciously held in certain 
sections of the public mind. One body of religionists is 
set down as superstitious, another as aristocratic and 
exclusive, a third as uncultured, and a fourth perhaps as 
narrow and bigoted. Are we not alittle better than So-and- 
so, though we both claim to serve the same master? 
Then let us draw away our skirts and pass by on the other 
side. 

The larger vision, the open mind, can alone free us from 
snap judgments and prejudices picked up at random. 
Without this vision, this liberality of soul, the Church may 
perish, for it is the exclusive, undemocratic attitude of 
living apart from others, of feeling superior to others 
through culture, or purity of doctrine, or self-righteous- 
ness, that draws hard-and-fast lines between the churches 
and prevents the circulation of quick currents of sym- 
pathy, that are the very life-blood of a religious community. 
It would seem that the religion of Jesus so filled with 
lovingness, kindliness, goodness, would involuntarily 
draw the churches together into one with heart and soul 
fellowship, but alas! as it has been interpreted it has 
tended to keep them more and more exclusively apart. 
It furnishes the basis for the fear people have of some kind 
of taint coming from those who call themselves by a 
different name. 

Religion for ages has been afraid of humanism, but 
it sadly needs more of that simple, kindly, charitable 
element mingled with its supposed saintliness, not only 
in the way of almsgiving, philanthropy, and good works, 
but in hearty acceptance of all who profess and call 
themselves Christians, and of many who don’t, as mere 
human beings. Thus:a genial attitude would be created 
in the varying households of faith tending to unity of 
spirit, which must precede all other forms of unity. 

Exclusion bars the door and turns the key. ‘The 
larger vision of religious kinship sees the man on the other 
side of the fence, and sees him whole, not as a sectarian, a 
bigot, or a heretic, but as the human brother we all talk 
so much about, but toward whose sentiments and opinions 
we practise so little real charity. Think as he may on 
certain abstruse and difficult subjects, his theology occu- 
pies only one corner of his mind, while his needs, limita- 
tions, temptations, weaknesses, are much like our own. 

It is his geniality and fellow-feeling that we need, as 
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of meeting where distrust dies out. ‘Though in different 
camps we acknowledge the same master, owe allegiance 
and loyalty to the same captain. In his name we should 
unite and express our spiritual kinship. ‘The best in us 
is friendly and human, kindly and charitable, loving and 
merciful—apart from outworn creeds. But we do not let 
these qualities have way with us as we ought. We all long 
to be quickened, strengthened, and refreshed, for at 
times we all feel the same dead, inert insensibility to 
spiritual things. Perhaps there is some one just round 
the corner who could bless and help us were we to seek him 
out. We dwell on the supreme duty of service and de- 
votion to our helpless fellow-creatures, but all our activity 
and bustle will not satisfy the craving for soul refresh- 
ing that would come with the acknowledgment of a 
larger religious kinship coming from those who ought not 
to be separated from us in the wide vision of fellow- 
ship and sympathy. 


Current Topics. 


FRESH allegations of the activities of German or Ger- 
man-Austrian agents in the destruction of American 
plants engaged in the manufacture of war munitions for 
the Allies led at the beginning of the week to a renewal 
of the investigations into the subject, with a view to 
reaching the ultimate sources of these activities. The 
extension of the inquiry which has been conducted into 
the situation by the Federal Secret Service received an 
impetus from the burning of two manufacturing plants, 
of which the crippling or destruction was laid at the door 
of alien agents, who are said to be under the direction of 
high officials of Germany and Austria-Hungary. From 
Austrian official sources came a complete denial of the 
allegations which had been made by a former Austrian 
consular officer. It is the intention of the Federal author- 
ities either to disclose the fuil authorship of these activi- 
ties, if they are ascribable to foreign officials in the United 
States or abroad, or to refute them decisively in the pub- 
lic interest. 
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THE latest note sent to the British foreign office by the 
State Department at Washington, on the subject of Great 
Britain’s treatment of American sea-borne commerce, 
continued to be the engrossing subject of public interest 
as reflected by the utterances of the daily press during 
the week. There is no expectation at Washington that 


_an immediate reply to Secretary Lansing’s representa- 


tions will be received from London, and there appeared to 


be an increasing impression that the ultimate solution of, 


the controversy would be referred to the International 
Tribunal at The Hague, for a final adjudication which 
shall fix the rules of the sea as they affect the rights of 
neutrals, after the conclusion of the war. A notable 
contribution to the discussion is made by Dr. Bernhard 
Dernburg, who, in an article in the Tageblatt, at the end 
of last week, made the assertion that Germany’s main 
motive in acceding to the demands of the United States 
in the Lusitania and kindred cases was the desire to 
clear the way for the continuance to a successful end of 
the negotiations arising out of the controversy between 
the United States and Great Britain. 


Jt 


Various utterances by public men in the highest rank 
in Great Britain in the past week have served to em- 


phasize the determination of the British pe saps sie to 


refrain from any discussion of peace which shall not bi 
based upon the concession by Germany of the: ‘terms ¢ ut 
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_ lined previously by Sir Edward Grey and Premier Asquith. 


These utterances furnished a reply to various suggestions, 
emanating from Berlin, that Germany stood ready to 
consider preliminary proposals for a cessation of hostili- 
ties. ‘The British Government, in view of its declarations 
of the past week, is wholly unwilling to enter upon any 
negotiations that do not begin with Germany’s willingness 
to restore Belgium in its territorial entirety as it existed 
before the beginning of the conflict; with equal de- 
termination is Great Britain opposed to any proposal 
for the payment of an indemnity to Germany. ‘The 
plain inference is that not only Great Britain, but all the 
powers of the Quadruple Entente are in the same frame 
of mind on the subject of any concessions that Germany 
might demand. 
ed 


ANIMATED by the sentiment of continued resistance and 
a determination to press the operations against Germany 
on all fronts, the Allies at the beginning of the week 
were redoubling the energy of their attacks upon Bul- 
garia north of Salonica, their main base. It has been 
announced in London that Lord Kitchener, Great 
Britain’s Secretary of State for War, and her premier 
soldier, has left the British capital, bound for a trip of 
inspection in the Near East, and possibly Egypt, if 
not India. Lord Kitchener is familiar with the region 
in which the fighting is going on in the Balkans, and it is 
the expectation of the British Cabinet that his advice 
and possible co-operation with the Anglo-French com- 
manders already in the Balkans will be of material benefit 
to the Allied forces. Definite and emphatic denial has 
been made from official sources, that the British minister 
of war is on his way to India _to deal with a rebellion 
which has occurred at Hyderabad, and which has resulted 
in the deposition of the Nizam. 


ws 


A MATERIAL change in the Allies’ plans of campaign 
in the Near East is persistently hinted at by the British 
press in connection with Lord Kitchener’s tour of dis- 
tant parts of England’s ‘far-flung battle-line.”’ This 
change involves no less an event than the abandonment 
of the Gallipoli campaign for the opening of the Darda- 
nelles as a failure, in view of the Austro-German success 
in fighting a way through Serbia, and opening, with the 
aid of Bulgaria, the long-sought road to Constantinople. 
British critics of the Gallipoli campaign have assailed 
that venture with increasing energy within the past 
three or four weeks, and there are well-defined rumors 
that the abandonment of that region of the British 
operations is already under way, the troops being gradu- 
ally removed to Salonica for the advance against Bul- 
garia. There is no official admission, however, of any 
such radical revision of Britain’s military policy, whether 
in actual operation or in contemplation. 
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ONE of the immediate results of the Austro-German- 
Bulgarian campaign at its present state of accomplishment 
will be the augmentation of the forces available to the 
Central Powers by an army of one million men, which has 
been in process of organization in Turkey for several 
months past, and which has been awaiting arms and 
ammunition from Germany. These supplies are now 
arriving in Constantinople in large quantities through 


the Danube, skirting the northeastern corner of Serbia, 


and thence over the Bulgarian railways. 


The effect 
which this new accession of forces will have on the general 
nis one of the problems which the general staffs 
hiss in the pare, gortlict are seeking to determine. 
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It seems to be taken for granted in Berlin that the open- 
ing of the new route for supplies to Turkey will con- 
front the Allies on Gallipoli Peninsula with the alter- 
native of annihilation or a disastrous withdrawal. ‘There 
is an evident disposition among the military experts of 
the Allies, however, to regard such predictions with 
little credence, in view of the strength of the Franco- 
British positions on the Peninsula, and of the presence of 
their fleets in the adjoining waters. 


Brevities. 


Many replies to Mr. Savary’s questions have been 
received, most of them too late for this week’s issue. 


The relations between noble and ignoble souls tran- 
scend ethics, and are the outcome of sentiments that take 
no account of debt and credit. 


Now that the boasting and recriminations of the late 
elections are over, let all animosities be buried, let those 
who have sinned repent, and let all men and women, like 
“good sports,’’ forgive and forget. 


In ethics, if two persons have no relation to each other, 
there is no duty on either side; but if there be a relation 
of debt and credit of any kind, the sign of equality must 
be put between them before that which is due is paid 
and duty is done. 


Only fifty years ago the establishment of a college for 
girls was viewed with distrust and undertaken with 
misgivings. Nobody asks to-day if girls may study the 
same books as their brothers, nor if scholarly and scien- 
tific aspirations may properly be encouraged in those 
who show undoubted aptitude for such pursuits. 


During the Civil War, when elections were battle- 
grounds, the people of Western Pennsylvania had an excel- 
lent custom. On the night after election the defeated 
party “went up Salt River,” appearing with every kind 
of humorous burlesque of its own campaign. ‘The other 
looked on and laughed, and the sting was taken out of the 
contest. 


It is all right to criticise an organization or a church if 
one sets about making his criticism constructive and co- 
operates in correcting the shortcomings. Criticism of 
what one does not fully understand is the easiest thing 
in the world. No one is so certain how a paper should 
be managed, for instance, as the man who never enters 
an editorial office. 


Letters to the Editor. 
A Quotation. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Possibly the fact that I used so frequently to see William 
Cullen Bryant at many war meetings in the sixties and 
also in his pew in All Souls’—the pew he regularly occu- 
pied as long as his health permitted him to go out at all— 
renders me especially concerned that he receive full 
credit for all he did and wrote, and that not even Mat- 
thew Arnold, beloved antagonist of Philistinism, should 
be credited wrongly with the sentiments of the older 
writer. In thinking out a great sermon, it is entirely 
conceivable that a great preacher might for the moment 
forget the authorship of a single line he wished to quote; 
hence there was nothing strange in Dr. Frothingham’s 
attributing the line, as to Truth, ‘‘the eternal years of 
God are hers,’”’ to Mr. Arnold, and not to its author, Mr. 
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Bryant. I suppose he knows as well as any of us that 


the stanza— 
“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers, 
But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among her worshippers’’— 


was written by Bryant, the early American poet, whose 
life, as George William Curtis expressed it, like a star 
serene and inextinguishable, 
‘Flames in the forehead of our morning sky.”’ 
GEORGE R. BISHOP. 
New York, N.Y. 


Answers to Edward Hosmer Savary. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

1. If France, Great Britain, and Russia had been pre- 
paring at the rate Germany has been preparing for the last 
fifteen years, we should have had war sooner than we have. 

2. If Belgium had been prepared as well as Switzerland, 
she would probably have lost many thousand more of her 
sons than she has, and Germany with her superior force 
would have trampled over her just as she has done. 

3. Perhaps several thousand years longer than those 
nations whose healthy sons were all slaughtered in the 
great war of 1914-19. 

4. The Panama Canal is immensely valuable to -us, 
but it is not of as great value to us as the life of even one 
of your boys or of ours. We are perfectly aware that 
you are not the incarnate fiends the yellow press makes 
out, and are willing to abide by the judgment of a 
council of the nations as to how this canal can best serve 
the interests of humanity. 

5. We should say: ‘‘Welcome; we give you the glad 
hand. ‘Try andruleusif youcan! But yoy will find that 
the mere process of killing men you have been accustomed 
to is Sunday-school work compared to the business of try- 
ing to rule the most resourceful, energetic, independent 
nation in the world, that absolutely refuses to sink to 
your level in murder, and also absolutely refuses to be 
ruled.”’ 

62- NGS 7INo: : 

Only one question for Mr. Savary,—Do you not think 
that, in view of everything, the time has come when the 
United States could dare to begin to discard the anti- 
quated method of war in favor of a more manly, coura- 
geous, and less puerile method? J. Epcar PARK. 

West NEwToN, Mass. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Please permit me to answer briefly the seven questions 
which Mr. Savary asks the pacifists through your columns: 

1. If the Allies had all had conscription and a huge 
supply of munitions, in the words of the Westminster 
Gazette, ‘the war would simply have come sooner.” 

2. Belgium’s neutrality instead of Switzerland’s was 
broken, not because the Swiss army could put up more 
defence, but because Germany wanted to get the mines 
and factories of Northern France and to reach Paris by 
the most direct route. 

3. Servia did not save herself by being “prepared.” 
She is being crushed. ; 

4. There will be no “winning power”’ in this war which 
is not facing awful depletion and perhaps bankruptcy, 
with its best men slain. If it should ship troops oversea 
to sav, ‘‘We must control the Panama Canal,’’ they would 
first have to win success over the British fleet which is 
first and ours which is third in rank, and it would leave its 
land so unguarded that it would be run over by millions 
of revengeful defeated neighbors. ‘The neutralization of 
all waterways, especially Gibraltar, the Dardanelles, Suez, 
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and Panama, would largely do away with the danger of 
future war. 

5. No foreign foe has ever yet attacked us. We be- 
gan our three foreign wars. ‘The last two were wholly 
unnecessary and not in self-defence. We pacifists, know- 
ing that our two great oceans, our safe northern boun- 
dary, our thirty treaties of delay before hostilities, give us 
unprecedented non-military defence, are not afraid that 
any nation which has never attacked us in all our history 
is inclined to do it now. Our freedom from ancient 
grievances, boundary disputes, and entangling alliances 
puts us in a different category from that of other nations. 

Pacifists look with amazement at the panic terror which 
is hounding our great resourceful nation into enormous 
increase of taxation against possible foes who are daily 
becoming weaker. We believe that armaments and 
defence are not synonyms. Our increase of armaments 
now would incite all nations to increase theirs. Our 
constructive plan of defence is:— 

(a) A League to Enforce Peace with the united boycott 
by all against any member that broke its pledge. This 
scheme needs much elaboration, which space forbids. 
If concerted non-intercourse failed, the joint forces of 
the League, as international police, would be called. 

(b) Independence of the Philippines with their integrity 
guaranteed by the Third Hague Conference. This would 
enable us to reduce our navy one-half. 

(c) A law giving federal control of aliens and an immi- 
gration law that did justice to Japan and to our Pacific 
Coast. (See Prof. Sidney L. Gulick’s book.) 

(d) A guarantee by the Third Hague Conference of the 
integrity of the Latin republics, thus relieving us of the 
burden of sustaining the Monroe Doctrine, which is our 
primary excuse for a navy in the Atlantic. 

‘These agreements could be achieved if we really wanted 
them and would give one-tenth as much energy to di- 
minishing dangers as to multiplying menacing armaments 
that will incite the world to follow our example. 

6. “In the millennium” and a thousand years before it 
also we shall learn the truth of Goldwin Smith’s great 
motto, ‘“‘ Above all nations is Humanity.’ I am first of all 
a human being, a citizen of the world, a child of God; 
secondly, I am a woman; thirdly, I am a Caucasian; 
fourthly, I am a privileged person with more opportunities 
than nine-tenths of the people on the globe; fifthly, lama 
a citizen of this great republic. Should I go to Canada and 
become a British subject, it would be but a slight altera- 
tion of fundamental conditions compared with change of 
sex or race or opportunity. 

7. The answer to the question, “Must the man without 
a country supplant the man with one?”’ is to be found in 
Lowell’s poem of ‘The Fatherland.’”’ In this noble poem 
is expressed the doctrine which every school-boy should 
be taught to-day. 

‘The above statements may serve as a hint of the full 
answer. I know of no pacifist who asks for disarmament 
or for reduction of armaments at this time. But there 
are many who see no reason for a monstrous increase now, 
in view of the fact that all other powers are facing ex- 
haustion and that the cost of one $18,000,000 battleship ~ 
would go far to save the lives of over 600,000 American 
citizens who are dying every year from preventable causes. 

Lucia AMES MEAD. 

Boston, Mass, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I should like nothing better than to answer the ques- 
tions propounded by Mr. Savary in the current issue of 
your paper, but what’s the use? I have found, from melan- 
choly experience with the obsessed militarists of our day, 


that no sooner have you met one set of supposititious 


queries than another set still more absurd is immediately a 
, ee ee 
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produced. ‘The nightmares from which our preparedness 
friends are now suffering are altogether beyond the reach 
of sober reason. 

Instead, therefore, of answering questions which are 
asked only because no answers will be accepted or recog- 
nized, let me remind Mr. Savary of what a great Uni- 
tarian prophet of the spirit thought about this business. 
In his essay on ‘‘ War,’’ Ralph Waldo Emerson, speaking 
of those very “‘cases frequently put by the curious—moral 
problems, like those problems in arithmetic which in long 
winter evenings the rustics try the hardness of their heads 
in ciphering out,” has this to say :— 

“In reply ... I wish to say that such deductions con- 
sider only one-half of the fact. They look only at the 
passive side of the friend of peace .. . they quite omit to 
consider his activity.... If you have a nation of men 
who have risen to that height of moral cultivation that 
they will not declare war or carry arms, for they have not so 
much madness left in their brains, you have a nation of 
lovers, of benefactors, of true, great and able men. Let me 
know more of that nation; I shall not find them defence- 
less... . I shall find them men of love, honor and truth; 
men of an immense industry; men whose influence is felt 
to the end of the earth; men whose very look and voice 
carry the sentence of honor and shame; and all forces 
yield to their energy and persuasion. Whenever we see 
the doctrine of peace embraced by a nation, we may be as- 
sured it will not be one that invites injury; but one, on the 
contrary, which has a friend in the heart of every man, 
even of the violent and the base; one against which no 
weapon can prosper; one which is looked upon as the 
asylum of the human race and has the tears and the bless- 
ings of mankind.” Joun Haynes HOLMEs. 

New York, N.Y. 


Non-Resistance. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

One wonders, in this year of lawlessness nineteen hun- 
dred and crazy, just “where one is at,’”’ especially when 
reading of ‘‘Isaiah, the Non-Resistant,” and that “the 
keynote of Christianity is not justice, but mercy.” 

Non-resistance means the survival of the brute, and, 
worse and more horrible, the outrage of a conquered 
-people’s mothers and sisters and wives and daughters! 
If justice be not at the root of the sublime moral impera- 
tive of the New Testament, then the New Testament is 
no longer worthy the attention of the morally minded. 

Is there no red blood in our veins, nor anything of that 
moral resistance to wrong that animated Sir Galahad, who, 
going forth “redressing human wrongs,” found that his 
“pure heart” gave him ‘‘the strength of ten” (he was 
armed, remember); and of Cromwell, who, defending the 
liberties of England and compelling the slaughter on the 
Continent to cease by his threat of English cannon, ad- 
monished the double preparation of trust in God and dry 
powder; and of Lincoln, who incarnated his prayers in 
huge battalions? Was Saint Paul off his moral foundations 
when he proclaimed that mankind “wars against spiritual 
wickedness in high places,” and advises, in the very figures 
of armament, the “putting on of the whole armor of 
God’? One village of ravished women, at the ‘‘mercy”’ 
(which makes ‘‘justice’’ so obsolete!) of a brute soldiery 
who were overrunning my country because I had supinely 
laid down my arms and let them do it, would send me to 
the nearest water in shame to drown myself, if no speedier 
means of self-destruction offered itself! 

‘The meek shall inherit the earth.’ Yes. But the 
“‘meek”’ are the self-restrained who are intelligent enough 
to invent and use weapons superior to teeth and claws. 
| grant us the saving grace of common sense, and 
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a mighty furnishing of good red blood and a sense of 
responsibility that shall lead us to place women and 
the helpless within the circle of our God-inspired battle- 
line, with the determination to defend them from pred- 
atory human wolves with the “last full measure” of our 
devoted lives! 

Neither religious, civil, nor personal liberty could ever 
have come into being, nor can they be maintained, but 
through the God-given powers of resistance against wolfish 
aggression upon these blood-and-treasure-paid-for eternal 
values! If Isaiah’s people didn’t have to defend them- 
selves, it was because some outside force was defending 
them. Likewise, the reason why a hostile fleet coercing 
us to ally ourselves with the principles and forces of au- 
tocracy is not lying off New York Harbor is because of 
the British Navy! Verily, we poor mortals do like to get 
something for nothing! The strongest battalions get 
upon the side of God, in the long run; were it otherwise, 
only ferocious brutes would inhabit this earth. ‘To the 
non-resistant pacifists,—Who put the “‘fist”’ in ‘‘ pacifist’? ? 
The answer of biology and all human experience,—The 


Lord God Almighty! A. W. LITTLEFIELD. 
NEEDHAM, MASS. 


On Preparedness. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Mrs. Spencer’s letter in your issue of November 4 
together with previous articles moves me to raise this 
query: In discussing military preparedness, are we not 
apt to forget that armies and navies are designed pri- 
marily not so much to preserve peace as to execute the 
national will? 

The distinction here is, to my mind, important. When 
Dr. Jefferson in the resolutions quoted speaks of ‘‘the 
futility of gigantic armaments as the guarantee of inter- 
national security and justice’’ he is somewhat beside 
the mark. Futile? But they were not created for that 
purpose. Peace, so to speak, was incidental. Rather 
they were developed for the security and use of Great 
Britain and France and Germany, to protect their respec- 
tive interests. Were they too large, however? Well, just 
now Great Britain does not think hers was. Much de- 
pends on the value you attach to the interests thus con- 
served. Yet be this further noted: Had those arma- 
ments been less “ gigantic” all around, only half as great, 
while the direct costs might have been less appalling, 
the war would not therefore have been averted. 

Indeed, as history shows, an “‘unprepared’’ nation may 
not always tamely submit to the thwarting of its aspira- 
tions. Its weakness will handicap it, however, handicap 
it so badly that, turning to our own case, Prof. Usher is 
probably right in affirming that, though our situation 
might save us from invasion, to disarm under present con- 
ditions means practically the abandonment of the Monroe 
Doctrine or any similar foreign policy. Are we willing 
to do this? Ready, again under present conditions, to 
dismantle our forts, risk. invasion, rely simply on moral 
suasion (plus perhaps retaliatory tariffs), and if flouted by 
fanatical Kurds or Mexican Nietzscheans practise the 
Buddha calm? 

To this many of your readers will give an unqualified 
““Yes.’’ Not even to defend the country, they say, would 
they bear arms. Some of us, however, are not quite 
so sure of the ethical soundness of the Tolstoian position, 
are less willing to pronounce the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic a bit of theological barbarism; and, without re- 
garding the present state system as final, believe that the 
United States is, and should be, something more than 
a geographical expression,—is a ‘“‘moral community,”’ 
if you please, to use Treitschke’s phrase, with rights and 
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international responsibilities. Nor can the ends it seeks— 
the protection of its citizens, for example—always be at- 
tained by mere diplomatic protests. Alas! Current 
history, as we read it, seems to emphasize the occasional 
moral value in such cases of some measure of military 
preparedness, even though a shot is never fired. 

This is not to enthrone force. It is simply to recognize 
facts, facts too often ignored by some high-minded paci- 
fists, who also, be it added, pay scant heed to the deeper 
social and economic tendencies which make for inter- 
national friction and worse. They speak eloquently of 
brotherhood, but pass lightly over the struggle for foreign 
markets, its causes and ultimate effects; see a triumph 
for good-will when two nations peacefully agree (why?) 
as to their respective spheres of influence in Asia or in 
Africa; but tell us little of what the natives thought about 
it, while they leave unsolved the problem, How long 
is a backward tribe morally entitled to bar out from an 
undeveloped territory the surplus of a perhaps overpopu- 
lated Europe? Yes; and just what should be done when 
the time limit expires? Yet these last are two of the 
most vital and trouble-breeding questions of the twentieth 
century. 

It is well to “‘hitch our wagons to stars,” only we have 
to remember that they are wagons and not aéroplanes, 
and will have to travel for some time yet over pretty 
rough roads. (Rev.) K. E. Evans. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


A Warning. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Permit me to sound a note of caution for the benefit 
of those belligerent gentlemen who are just now busily 
engaged in extolling the merits of preparedness and the 
use of armed force as the only methods available to in- 
sure the peace and security of the United States in the 
midst of the present ghastly world upheaval. 

Scarcely a day passes in which we do not read of some 
“man of prominence’? openly advocating ‘‘the strong 
right arm of force’’ as the one last resort of this nation in 
“compelling other nations to respect our rights.”” ‘This 
gospel of increased armament, with its undisguised ad- 
vocacy of the strong-arm methods of the brute creation 
and of uncivilized human beings, will have a distinct 
psychological effect upon the millions of American citizens 
who daily read the newspapers. 

The natural result of such utterance, coming from men 
to whom the rank and file of the people have been accus- 
tomed to look for their national ideals, can be only to 
shatter the faith we as a people are beginning to have 
in democracy, and substitute therefor the indefensible 
slogan that “‘might makes right.” The amazing con- 
sequences to our present-day social system from such 
a gospel proclaimed throughout the land can better be 
imagined than described. 

If armed force is the thing for a nation to adopt, 
why not for the individual or group whose rights are 
trampled upon by the oppressor? Why does not such 
a gospel apply to every labor struggle, every political 
battle, every social reform? ‘The destructive and perni- 
cious import of this glib gospel is not far to seek. 

Somehow I have a feeling that Samson’s use of his 
great strength in the Bible narrative had a distinct rela- 
tion to the bringing down of the roof of the temple 
about the heads of all those in the place, indiscriminately. 

Is not a serious danger threatened in the open advo- 
cacy of armed force, and is not the danger from these 
apostles of armament fully as great, if not greater, than 
from any man of straw which these advocates tell us is 
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likely to overtake us as a nation? I cannot help think- 
ing that theirs is a dangerous doctrine. 


PAUL HARRIS DRAKE. 
MatTraPan, Mass. 


The Organization of a Church to Meet Modern 
Conditions. 


FAY W. CLARK. 


It may be said that the majority of people regard the 
church of to-day in one of two ways. There are those 
who look upon the church as a divinely appointed insti- 
tution, membership in which entitles one to an entrance 
into a future heavenly home and a life immortal. Others 
consider that the church of to-day should have, generally 
speaking, three functions. It should be a place of moral 
and spiritual inspiration, where the social and intellectual 
life of its community may be developed, and it should be 
a workshop, where the activities are carried on with the 
end in view of making this present world a heaven,— 
in other words, a place of social service to mankind. 
Now if the function of the church is service, the problem 
is how best to equip our organizations that we may best 
reach and minister to our fellow-men. We must have a 
well-worked-out church organization. Such an organiza- 
tion has been likened to the physical body: within dwells 
the spirit, the vital life, the ideal, but how powerless for 
good without the body—the hands, the ‘feet, the voice— 
to carry out the purpose of the spirit within! 

Now what do we mean by the word “organization”? 
Organization is fixing responsibility for certain work 
upon certain individuals who are capable of performing 
the task. It is the “stopping of the leaks,” the taking 
up of the ends, the abolition of the old-time policy of 
“Let George do it” without any George. 

In our experience (in Erie, Pa.) we found that the 
activities of the church resolved themselves into seven 
different departments. I will explain the departments 
in the order of their procedure, but not necessarily in the 
order of their importance. First is publicity. How 
many people in your city know that there is such an insti- 
tution as a Unitarian church? Would they know where 
to find it if they knew it existed? Do they know what 
message you are giving to the attendants at services on 
Sunday? If they do not know these things, you and not 
they are responsible for their non-attendance and their 
non-interest. The press and the mails are your instru- 
ments to aid you in the first step in organization, publicity. 
Would you reach all classes of people, in all parts of your 
community? ‘The newspaper is your messenger. An 
attractive, convincing display advertisement catches the 
eye and arouses interest. At least the Saturday evening 
and Sunday morning papers should bring to the reader’s 
attention your cause, because Sunday is the principal 
day for the organization. 

It is the circular letter or the post-card, not a mere 
announcement, which creates a desire within the reader to 
be present at the mid-week social event or the helpful lect- 
ure. As to whether the neighbor or friend will be brought 
along, it will depend on how strongly you can arouse 
the interest and enthusiasm of the reader. Should the 


—— 
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type the announcement of your special course of sermon- 
lectures. 

The entertainment department is that branch which 
delivers the goods as advertised by the publicity depart- 
ment. May we not class under this head all intellectual 
as well as social functions of the church? The regular 
“Sunday sermons and the music by organist and choir 
are part of the entertainment provided. Remember 
that in this department you are competing with the best 
attractions which the city affords, and, because of this, 
put as much time, thought, and preparation into this 
work as volunteer service will permit. There is the mid- 
winter drama, the unique social, the private dance to 
members and friends, carried on under proper environ- 
ment, which will help to lift the standard of morals in your 
community, and will hold the interest of the younger 
generation. For those more matured, the occasional 
lecture on present-day problems, the high-class musicale 
—all help to cultivate in the individual tastes for better 
things. At all these affairs you will find in attendance 
the young and old, the great and small, enjoying the 
entertainment provided, each in his own way. A sub- 
committee in this department is the music committee, 
whose duty is to see that suitable music is provided and 
acceptably rendered in choir and at organ, that our 
Unitarian message may go forth from this source as well 
as from the pulpit. 

Third in order of activity is the membership depart- 
ment, which is the branch most closely allied with the 
pastor in his efforts. One of the chief duties of this de- 
partment is to promote the spirit of good-fellowship and 
cordiality. It takes note of the stranger in the regular 
service and at the entertainment, introducing him and 
making him feel at home. It is also the follow-up de- 
partment, tactfully securing name and address, so that 
Unitarian literature and notices may be put into his hands. 
It renews the interest of the old members, who may have 
dropped the habit of regular attendance. ‘The work of the 
department is not complete until the prospective member 
is enrolled upon the church book. It should be recognized 
as one of the most important departments, for the efforts 
of publicity and entertainment are to a degree lost unless 
this department is brought to the highest degree of 
efficiency. The automobile for calling, and the card sys- 
tem for record of attendance and other information, are 
two necessary instruments for use in this department. 

From a business standpoint finance is first in impor- 
tance, but in our plan it takes fourth place. Upon this 
department falls the burden of providing funds to meet 
the total expense of the organization, and it also dic- 
tates to a large extent how much money raised shall be 
disbursed. Each of the six departments should place 
in the hands of this department a statement of its prob- 
able financial needs before the beginning of the fiscal 
year. It is then possible for the committee intelligently 
to make up the church budget, and in no other way than 
the budget plan can it assure the financial success of the 
organization. The church has three sources of income, 
generally speaking—the membership subscription, vol- 
untary contribution from supporters, and proceeds de- 
rived from various functions. The only really reliable 
and fixed income is the membership subscription, and 
it is here, therefore, that the emphasis should be placed. 
The pledge made by each individual member of the church 
upon the weekly basis will bring a larger amount per 
member than the monthly or yearly pledge, and, payable 
weekly, will provide with regularity available funds. 
Get the habit of thinking that the member in good and 
regular standing is the pledged contributor. 

Each branch organization within the church body 


should also be a pledged contributor, and pay into the 
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general fund. Surprising amounts may be obtained from 
supporters of the church movement who will probably 
never become members, but are interested in seeing the 
movement succeed. ‘The efficiency of the three first- 
named departments will determine the revenue derived 
from the various social events and entertainments of the 
year. The work of this department does not stop with 
the determining of the sources of income, but of equal 
importance is a correct system for the collecting of 
delinquent accounts. Aside from using its efforts to 
obtain a well-filled treasury, this department curtails 
unnecessary expense, and guards against extravagant ex- 
penditures of the funds. 

The strength of the church body as a whole depends 
upon the vitality of the various branch organizations 
within it, and here we have a department known as the 
branch organization department, made up largely of the 
head of each society or club. ‘This is more or less a de- 
partment of counsel, where plans are talked over, dates set 
for various events, to avoid conflict, and the problems of 
the individual organization solved by the general body. 
It should be rich in ideas and schemes for keeping each 
organization full of life and up-to-date. To promote the 
co-operation and harmony of all departments of activity 
is the purpose of this committee. Perhaps it might not 
be amiss for me to make just a passing suggestion for 
each of the branch organizations generally found in our 
churches. Your branch organization department may 
arrange for an orchestra to strengthen the interest of the 
Sunday-school, recruited, if possible, from the school 
itself. The stereopticon machine is a valuable asset in 
keeping vital the interest, and your general committee 
may find some way to make this addition possible. The 
branch organization department may assist in making 
plans for the annual bazaar of The Alliance, and, as this 
is the chief mercantile pursuit of the year, it would not 
be amiss if the general committee saw to it that all the 
other branch societies of the church co-operated. To 
the King’s Daughters the organization department 
may be of much help. It may make suggestions along 
the line of taking up new branches of work, perhaps to 
start a domestic-science class among the young girls, or 
to bring to them sewing needs for the poor, as reported 
by the benevolence and other societies. 

If the men’s club of the church is properly organized 
along up-to-date lines, many men in the community 
may be reached that would not otherwise, perhaps, take 
an interest in the church. An efficient branch organiza- 
tion committee will be fertile in ideas and suggestions for 
the men’s club, and the problems of such an organization 
may be solved with much more facility by consulting 
such a department than by depending entirely upon its 
own resources. Civic matters and questions of local 
concern are the topics of most general and vital interest 
to the majority, and more response can be gained by the 
discussion of subjects of this kind than aJmost any other, 
if it be desired to draw from outside the church member- 
ship. In every church there should be a boys’ club,— 
particularly because there are many boys who cannot 
afford to be members of other institutions; and any ex- 
pense attached to belonging to such a club, therefore, 
should be the minimum. It is generally difficult to hold 
the boys of high-school age in our churches, and the best 
way to hold their interest is to keep them busy. No 
work, therefore, is more important than the work with 
the boys. If at all possible, a suitable place should be 
provided for the physical development as well as the 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual. The organization de- 
partment should pay particular attention to this club 
to see that it is kept in good working condition. 

It may seem unnecessary, especially in a church, to 
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have a department of ‘‘knockers,’’ but we have found 
this department a very essential one, and always busy, 
—the house and grounds department, which literally 
“knocks” things into shape. All repairs and improve- 
ments to the building are looked after by this department, 
and by having tradesmen and mechanics upon this com- 
mittee sometimes considerable expense may be eliminated. 
Through the sub-committees of usher and decoration, 
and with the aid of the janitor, this department has the 
facility for properly preparing the church for various 
functions, and for taking care of the comfort and con- 
venience of the church attendants. Many a good sermon 
has lost its effect because no one was responsible for pro- 
viding fresh air in the auditorium. 

By no means the least, although the last, of the seven 
departments is that of social service, or benevolence. ‘This 
department is practically the pulse of the church, and 
the department by which the church is judged in the 
community, for it is the only one actively engaged in work 
outside the institution itself. It represents the church 
in the various charitable bodies throughout the com- 
munity, making known their needs to the church, and 
recommending ways of help. It makes itself generally 
useful to the individual members inside the church as 
well,—the sick are ministered to, those in any kind of 
difficulty are advised, encouraged, and helped by this 
department. Perhaps help is needed in the kitchen in 
one of our homes. ‘The social service committee may 
know of just the one for the position. Tell your troubles 
to the social service committee. 

Now for a moment watch the operations of the seven 
departments upon a single individual in your community. 
The publicity department draws his attention and inspires 
his interest; the entertainment committee caters to his 
pleasure, instructs and inspires him; the membership 
committee finally allies him with the movement, to which 
he is now willing to pledge his support through the finance 
committee; the branch organization committee places 
him at work; and in the social service committee he 
finds an outlet for his enthusiasm to win others for the 
cause. Let me say here that augmenting the work of 
each and every department is the pastor’s work, clinch- 
ing their efforts by his word from the pulpit and by his 
personality within the organization. 

The foregoing organization plan calls for seven depart- 
ment directors, and these should be found in the seven 
members of the board of trustees. The seven depart- 
ment assistants are chosen by the department directors, 
and have the same power as the department heads in 
their absence, both on the board and in committee. 
A record of the business of each committee should be 
kept, and the assistant director may act in this capacity. 
Each department should also have a petty cash account. 

Now the efficiency of each department will depend 
upon the directors. In other words, the right man must 
be put in the right place. What, then, are the qualifica- 
tions to be sought in choosing a department director? 
First, he must be vitally interested in the success of the 
organization; second, he must be willing to serve, giving 
generously of his time and effort; third, he must have 
initiative backed by good judgment, and may I emphasize 
the word “‘initiative’’? 

The treasurer of the church should, of course, be a 
member of the finance committee, and there should be 
also a financial secretary to assist the treasurer, and this 
secretary may be the assistant finance department head. 
‘The church secretary is simply a clerk to the board and is 
without vote. 

The president of the board should be the head of the 
branch organization committee, thus keeping in touch 
with all of the organizations of the church. 
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So far as possible place a duty upon each member of 
the church so that the few may not be burdened. It is 
the member with work to do whose interest is kept alive. 

Committee dinners and joint committee dinners are 
good things to keep up interest and enthusiasm and to 
inform all of the progress of the movement. : 

An important suggestion in regard to organization work 
is the advisability of short terms for department heads. 
Better for a man to wear out in putting his best effort 
into a short term than to rust out by long-continued serv- 
ing. ‘The one-term rule is a good one to follow. A new 
man brings new ideas and new enthusiasms, especially 
into volunteer service. Write this into your constitu- 
tions and you will find it will keep your organization alive. 

In closing let me say that the church of to-day goes 
either forward or backward. Seldom do we find one 
simply standing still, and the ones which are going for- 
ward are those which are organized and equipped to 
take care of the business end of the work. Not that we 
would place organization before the ethical and spiritual 
side of the church, for had we not a vital message, and 
were our purpose any other than the giving of this mes- 
sage to the many sorely in need of it, then were it useless 
to spend ourselves in effort to make our institution effi- 
cient. ‘The building of character is the business we are 
engaged in, and it is to this end we are working. Let 
us be sure, therefore, that ‘‘the spirit dwells within the 
wheels of our organization, and ever keep in mind that 
our purpose is that men may enrich their lives by a fuller 
knowledge of the truth, and that they may learn to dwell 
together in love, that the kingdoms of this world may 
finally become the kingdom of righteousness, where 
men may know the joy of service.” 

ERIE, Pa. 
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Three Thankfuls. 


LAURA K. HUDSON. 


Among the much for which to feel grateful this fall 
of the year, in the afternoon of our life, are the friendships 
formed in younger days and warmly kept alive in spite of 
disassociation, distance, and war’s vicissitudes. ‘Trouble- 
laden letters from a Europe aflame, though much de- 
layed, unsealed and censored, still keep reaching sym- 
pathetic friends on our own more cheerful shores, and it is 
in three such missives that as many reasons why some 
folk abroad are thankful gruesomely stand out to show 
us how much cause have we more fortunate dwellers in a 
happier land for the fervent, humble, and devoted thanks 
which we often do not seem to feel. 

One young German mother of three young children, 
whose less than thirty-year-old husband was carried back 
to her with an amputated leg, writes: “Nearly well again 
and daily growing stronger, but so discouraged, so de- 
pressed! We are trying the best we can to find some way 
for him to make a living for us all; and oh, my dear heart 
(mein liebes Herz), how thankful am I to have him back, 
and even because he is so maimed, that I may keep him 
with me and out of this so horrible war!” 

Another one, in France, whose but lately married daugh- 
ter suddenly lost her reason when, quite unprepared, she 
saw her young husband’s name among the slain, says: 
““Heart-rending as it is to hear her foolishly contented 
prattle about Didier, whom each day she prepares to wel- 
come to-morrow, I thank le bon Dieu from the bottom of 
my heart for the mild insanity which does not let her 
realize that Didier is dead, that both her brothers are re- 
ported missing, and that I, her poor ee am wer most 
desolate of women.’ 

A third woman writes from her home in ‘Folkestone: 
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“How true that God knows best! Little did we think we 
should ever become reconciled to dear mother’s death 
so soon after our Aunt Lucy’s! Yet now from the deepest 
corner of my heart I feel grateful to the Lord for taking 
them both home before this soul-revolting war began.” 

All three deeply thankful—for what? For insanity, 
disablement, and death! Then let us look upon our well- 
fed, warm, and moderately comfortable brood, at our 
sound, all-there husbands, sons, and brothers, and most 
earnestly thank the good,God for a land at peace—and 
may it remain so! 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Prison Reform. 


WILLIAM LINDSAY. 


The press of this country as a general rule favors the 
humane treatment of prisoners. This is no more than 
we have a right to expect from the moulders of enlight- 
ened public opinion, and yet occasionally we find an 
editor who instead of heading the reform procession, as 
we opine would be no mistake, hangs on to its tail and tries 
by innuendo and kindred methods to hold it back. 

There appeared in the Boston Post, November 9g, a 
brief article in which the humanizing experiments of a 
prison warden were held up to ridicule. The impropriety 
of the new method was discounted in the interests of “the 
wives and children”’ of convicts. Now this is the acme 
of inutility. Obviously it is sensible to commend every 
reasonable means put forth to civilize and educate the 
nation’s wards so that when they return home, if lucky 
enough to have one to go to, or again take rank among 
the workers, they may bring with them a corrected per- 
spective of life, its duties and obligations. This is the 
moving spirit of the reform movement, and if necessary 
should receive legislative support. It is fundamentally 
sound politically, socially, and economically. What good 
can it do, what hope can it bring to the State or the 
relatives of the incarcerated to know and feel that the 
beginning and end of prison régime is punitive? What 
redemptive chords can it awaken in the delinquents’ 
breasts? One would like to ask the writer of the editorial 
under criticism if he would apply his peculiar reasoning 
on this subject to the affairs of state in general. Surely 
it is sound policy to advocate that every State department 
look well to its particular charge, and develop along 
modern lines. Now this is exactly what Mr. Osborne is 
doing at Sing Sing, attending to his job; and itis folly to 
introduce to his disadvantage the neglected corners of 
the social field for which other people are responsible. 
Here is a quotation from the above source: ‘‘ Before States 
set themselves to Sunday evening merrymaking among 
the guilty, why not do something to stop the weeping of 
the innocent?’ Mr. Osborne might well reply: ‘Mr. 
Editor, my duties are confined to this penal institution, but 
if you can prevail on the State to do something tangible 
for the families of convicts, you will be warmly thanked 
by us for any such efforts, and above all, Mr. Editor, use 
your pen liberally and fearlessly in pointing out the social 
and economic conditions which breed crime, degeneracy, 
and dangerous tendencies. Meanwhile, don’t grow dolo- 
rous over my plans, which cost the State nothing and can’t 
show worse results than the old iron rule, but indeed are 
already bearing good fruit.” 

When the strong searching light of modern intelligence 
once gets focussed upon the old degrading system, when 
the public has had its detailed workings spread out for ex- 
amination, when the meaning of its true inwardness has 
entered into the moral consciousness, when its futility has 
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been grasped, when the false principles on which it is based 
are apprehended, the long, dark, inglorious night of penal 
servitude—sinister terms covering or connoting a low non- 
ethical procedure—will surely end, and the constructive 
and remedial day will fully dawn. That sunrise has 
already appeared in the treatment of juvenile delinquents, 
and what sane anti would dream of setting back the hands 
of the clock of progress? ‘To fight the application of the 
same principle in the case of adults reveals a state of 
mind which spells arrested social development, and implies 
loss of faith in human nature and the potential good latent 
in the soul-germ of every man and woman, which under 
benevolent influences may be nursed into healthy action. 
If sin lies at the door of the State in this matter, it is 
charitable to suppose it was due to ignorance, but if we 
recognize the blunder, it is sinning against light and knowl- 
edge to perpetuate it. We like to think that the ethical 
heart of America is sound, not prone to vindictiveness, 
and that the public conscience is quick to detect and 
remedy a proved injustice. In such a gracious atmos- 
phere verily discredited systems can have no long lease 
of power. It is with supreme confidence, therefore, that 
prison reformers appeal to the intelligence of the citizens of 
our republic to acquaint themselves with life behind bars, 
with facts, and proceed to lend a hand. How many of us 
have ever paused to consider the psychological meaning 
of the cell and the prisoner? To-day we know undue 
repression, solitary confinement, and the sense of degra- 
dation help kill the life-current, hope, ambition, and 
personal initiative, whose end too often is insanity. With 
this knowledge before us shall we continue to foment 
brooding despair? God forbid. Rather should we not 
seek to minister to minds diseased, and pluck from the 
breast deep-rooted evils? And this not only in the 
interests of the offender, but also of the State. It is a 
monstrous absurdity to look for desirable transformation 


of character by methods foreign to the conservation of 


elements essential to the building up of manhood—man- 
hood in the all-round sense. If you throw a man intoa 
cauldron of tar, it is idiotic to expect he will emerge 
white and clean; but in a sense this is the way we treat 
prisoners and are surprised they do not come forth from 
the defilements of the State cauldron pure as saints. 

Space will not permit an analysis of the innumerable 
causes of crime, but the sociologist in a word remarks 
‘“‘an imperfect state of society.”’ That being so, society 
at least should learn to perceive its own defects and seek to 
remedy them. This may be done in part by removing 
causes of unemployment, drunkenness and vice. 

But why do the anti-prison reformers rage and imagine 
vain things? That word and practice, the disgrace of 
politics, “graft,’’ in the main covers the situation. Let it 
be carefully noted that the political grafter bears no malice 
toward the inmate of the cell; he has no objection to the 
concert, the good time, or the introduction of whiskey, 
drug, or anything to be found in the market; what rouses 
his choler is that this field so long exploited to his personal 
gain should be invaded by a competitor, especially of 
the moral order. He has some chance of success in con- 
tending against a rival brother-grafter, but he finds him- 
self helpless, and, as he considers, badly used, when con- 
fronted by the forces of clean government or righteous- 
ness which disclose and expose his surreptitious trading. 
Stalemated he waxes eloquent about laxity of discipline 
and evinces tender solicitude for the moral tone and 
discipline of the institution, all of which is rank hypoc- 
risy, and under cover of which he hopes to find a way 
back to the renewal of his impositions and fraudulent 
practices. Remove the grafters from this theatre, the 
first logical step in prison reform, let the people evolve a 
new and clean system and so keep it, and soon there will 
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be as little opposition to uplift methods and activities 
in prisons as to splendid music in grand cathedrals. We 
hold no brief for crime or lawlessness, we ask no let-up 
on the part of the police, but we do advocate the setting up 
of psychological departments in every State of the Union, 
manned by experts who shall make an exhaustive study 
of the history of every single boy and girl, man and woman, 
not for the mere purpose of dry analysis, but to determine 
the nature of the treatment best calculated to remedy 
physical or mental abnormalities. It will be the duty 
of the State to provide facilities to this end. 

Thus may the States do something rational in rela- 
tion to the breadwinner, and prevent future weeping in 
distracted homes. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Hand of David. 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE. 


When Saul saw David go forth against the Philistine, he said unto 
Abner, the captain of the host, Abner, whose son is this youth? And 
Abner said, As thy soul liveth, O king, I cannot tell.—1 Sam. xvii. 55. 

Who is this youth? 

Saul was prompted with the same curiosity which 
prompts us to ask at the appearance of every statesman, 
author, inventor, Who is this youth? We are anxious 
to know who it is that can do our own work for us better 
than we can do it for ourselves. 

Not learning from Abner who the youth was, Saul 
went to him in person and said, ‘‘Whose son art thou, 
thou young man?” and David answered, ‘I am the 
son of thy servant Jesse the Bethlehemite.”’ 

The same ingenuous answer is made to-day by the 
young men who come challenging our laurels. Whose 
son art thou, Lincoln, Cromwell, Edison, Shakespeare? 
We are the sons of thy servants. 

What, then, have these servants of ours been doing 
that their sons should deliver us out of the hands of the 
Philistines? Where did David learn the craft that en- 
abled him to slay the giant? Why should not Jonathan, 
the king’s own son, trained in war, skilful and courageous, 
go forth to meet the enemy? In answering these ques- 
tions we must go back a little way into the history of 
David. 

A few years before this encounter with the Philistine, 
Samuel went over into Bethléhem to anoint from the 
sons of Jesse the king who should follow Saul as ruler 
over Israel. Samuel looked with pleasure at these 
stalwart sons as they passed before him. Eliab entered. 
“Surely this is the Lord’s anointed,” Samuel said to 
himself. But in a moment the judgment was reversed. 
Abinadab appeared, another man of noble bearing, but 
not a king. Shammah passed without consideration. 
Seven sons were presented to Samuel, but he only asked, 
“Are these all thy children?” and Jesse answered, 
“There is one more, the youngest; he is keeping the 
sheep.” ‘“‘Send and fetch him,” Samuel replied. ‘‘We 
will not sit down until he has come.” 

David came. Just a boy. He was sent to mind the 
sheep while his brothers, mature and dignified, appeared 
before the judge,—appeared, but were not chosen, and 
David had to be sent for. Saul in all his strength and 
splendor, the people’s choice, had failed. A shepherd 
boy was chosen to take his place. ‘‘Then Samuel took 
the horn of oil and anointed David in the midst of his 
brethren.” 

The king of Israel was now chosen. The light of 
inspiration was now touched to his soul. He could 
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next be taught the duties of kingship. But Samuel, 
who alone knew the importance of David’s training from 
this time on, ‘‘rose up and went to Ramah,” leaving the 
young monarch with his flocks. There he made war 
with his sling against wild beasts, and amused himself 
with his harp. ‘Thus all unconsciously he set about to 
prepare himself for his life-work. 

Some time later the seven older brothers were sent 
to fight with Saul against the Philistines while David 
stayed to mind the sheep. Again his father called him 
from the field, this time to go with provisions for his 
brothers in camp. Boylike, he took his sling. He had 
used it from childhood. It was only a toy, but he was 
master of it. When David heard the challenge of the 
Philistine, indignation filled his heart. What cowards 
his brothers were! Ignorant of his peril he offered him- 
self to Saul as one who would fight the giant and slay 
him. Saul, who was wise in the craft of war, put his 
own armor on David and his own sword in his hand. 
But “David said unto Saul, I cannot go with these; 
I have not proved them.” What! Battle against the 
giant without armor or sword! ‘And he took his staff 
in his hand, and chose him five smooth stones out of 
the brook, and put them in a shepherd’s bag which he 
had; ... and his sling was in his hand.” 

It was after this battle that Saul asked Abner who the 
lad might be. From that time on David was often 
called to Saul’s court. Here again he found success 
where his brothers had hardly been recognized. As 
he had stood before Samuel an artless child, so he had 
stood before Goliath an untaught warrior, and now 
appeared before Saul an unschooled singer. Artless, un- 
taught, and unschooled, he was yet the child of greatest 
art, the warrior of best teaching, and the singer of finest 
schooling. He was a child of nature. 

Browning represents him as singing before Saul such 
a song as this:— 

“Oh, the wild joys of living! the leaping from rock up to rock, 
The strong rending of boughs from the fir-tree, the cool silver shock 
Of the plunge in a pool’s living water, the hunt of the bear, 
And the sultriness showing the lion is couched in his lair. 
And the meal, the rich dates yellowed over with gold dust divine, 
And the locust-flesh steeped in the pitcher, the full draught of wine, 
And the sleep in the dried river-channel where bulrushes tell 
That the water was wont to go warbling so softly and well. 


How good is man’s life, the mere living! how fit to employ 
All the heart and the soul and the senses forever in joy!”’ 


There could hardly be a better description than this of 
the life which David led, the life which prepared him for 
the wonderful achievement of manhood. 

This is in brief the story of David’s victory over the 
Philistine. There are two points of interest in it which 
we may well consider. 

First, David did not know that he was to meet the 
giant until time for the battle. 

Second, when the time came he did not try to make 
any special preparation. He was already prepared. 
When he met the Philistine he used familiar methods, 
not those which even the king suggested. He had no 
time or need for special preparation. 

We are like David in that we do not know when we 
shall meet the Philistine. Are we like him in the matter 
of preparation? We do not know the day when the giant 
will be towering above us. Are we preparing for that 
day? 

How did David make preparation for his unknown 
foe? By doing in good earnest whatever was set for 
him to do. He was upright, brave, straightforward, and 
true. His whole life was a prayer in which toil, patience, 
and courage were the words. So it is with us: if we have 
given our livesto service, we cannot fail when we meet 
the crisis. tp tia 
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I have seen young men go to college with the best of 
home training and with high ideals. I have observed 
how they spend the first few weeks of this new life in 
almost too innocent purity. Soon small temptations 
come in their way, things which do not necessarily lead 
to viciousness. Some of the boys are sure to yield. 
Habits are formed which waste time and deplete energy. 
It hardly seems fair to hold them accountable for this 
change, it is so natural, and like a true development, 
for it is merely an adaptation to new surroundings. But 
this is not the crisis. ‘There is nothing tragic in the first 
game of cards, the broken rule, the first neglect of study, 
nor in any of the games, and neglect that come after. 
The four years come and go. College days are at an 
end. These young men are to be graduated, and must 
find employment. The authorities of the school are 
questioned by those seeking “‘responsible young men.” 
The crisis has come. The young men are conquered. 
They were not prepared. It was not their vices which 
defeated them, but the lack of virtue, which after all 
may be the greatest of all vices. 

One day some boys passed the house of an ugly-dis- 
positioned old man, and in rude fun threw a stone against 
his door. In a fit of anger he rushed out and shot both of 
them, killing one instantly. From day to day he had 
yielded to his passion, and now this slight vexation 
proved to be his conquering Philistine. 

‘A large, strong young schoolmaster once tried to 
adopt a method of discipline described by a slender 
schoolmistress. She had punished one of her largest 
pupils by demanding that he use the ferule on her 
hand. ‘The punishment was effective. The brave young 
schoolmaster, trying to profit by her example, asked 
one of his own big boys to use the whip on him. He 
got the worst drubbing of his life, and the punishment ‘did 
not seem to improve the pupil either. This is an instance 
of David trying to wear the armor of Saul. The Philis- 
tine is no respecter of persons. Ignorance of the use 
of armor excuseth no man. 

Another striking feature of David’s victory was his 
coolness. The killing of the giant seemed to be a matter 
of small moment to him. The slinging of the stone was 
no different from any other slinging of stones.. It merely 
happened to be done in public, and to have important 
consequences attached to it. 

In our lives the event awaits us whose turning one way 
or the other will mean life or death to us. The turning 
of the event may be insignificant enough, but the conse- 
quence is as important as life. The tragedy is when the 
event comes and finds us unprepared, and we depart in 
darkness with the rest of the foolish virgins. Let us 
remember, then, that we do not meet our crises as we 
think we do, in some valley, at some great assemblage, 
at a particular dramatic moment, but that we meet 
them every day. Each setting of the sun puts a 
balance on one side or the other of that small event 
which is to crown all previous events, and which we call 
the crisis. 

Study the lives of men who have succeeded. In- 
variably success has fallen to them because the crisis 
was not met as an event of importance, but as a natural 
unfolding of the life in which it came. Here is some- 
thing which is often overlooked. We read about the 
Rubicon, and long for a Rubicon to cross. We almost 
regret that there is no possibility of our being burned at 
the stake because of our religious prejudices. We wish 
Goliath were alive that we might slay him with a sling- 
shot. Senlac, Waterloo, and Bunker Hill have all been 
fought. ‘The Bible and ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’’ have 

been written. ‘here is nothing left for us to do. It has 
all been done. 
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My friend, would burning at the stake be a natural 
event in the unfolding of your life? Has your life up to 
this time prepared you to cross the Rubicon, or write 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress’? Do not think because David 
slew Goliath that the race of Philistines is extinct. Your 
Philistine is still alive, and will come when you least ex- 
pect him. Moreover, when he does come you will find 
that he is your Philistine, not David’s, not Wellington’s, 
not John Bunyan’s. 

Turn once more to the time when Samuel anointed 
David to be king over Israel. Half a dozen uncrowned 
monarchs passed before the old judge, but the choice did 
not fall on any of them. Why? Because their con- 
duct showed to Samuel that they were men of the self- 
made type, which it is impossible to make over. Saul 
was one of this type, and his reign was a failure. David 
was a plastic youth. He would grow to be a king if the 
spirit of a king were put into him while he was plastic. 
The spitit of the Lord—the inspiration of Samuel’s 
touch—was the secret of his preparation to rule the 
nation. It was only because David could receive such 
inspiration that he was chosen by Samuel to rule the 
people of Israel. 

Observe the men who are meeting their crises with 
victory, these youths who are taking the laurels from our 
brows, while we in astonishment ask, ‘‘Whose son art 
thou?” ‘Too often we forget to look behind the public 
life of Lincoln to the boyhood of preparation, the bor- 
rowed books and the pine knots. We do not observe 
that the sons of our servants are toiling while we are 
dreaming, that they are gathering inspiration from a 
world in which we are asleep. ‘They are actually winning 
their laurels while we are dreaming of ours. We are the 
older brothers of David, arrayed in full armor, but too 
dull to fight. No wonder we cry in admiration and sur- 
prise and jealousy, ‘Whose son art thou?’’ when the 
young son of a servant comes from our own homes even 
to do what we thought impossible. And it is no wonder 
that we should be puzzled at the artless reply, ‘‘I am the 
son of thy servant,’ “‘I am the son of a rail-splitter,”’ 
“‘T am the son of a carpenter.” 

May we not-also learn to smite as with the hand of 
David? 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


Courage. 


What room is there here for pessimism? Given the 
actual presence and residence of God in and through all 
things, then we ought at least to have faces lighted with 
hope. No pessimist was ever yet the Prophet of Hu- 
manity; and history and, if science reads them aright, 
Nature herself, in the records she has left, is a perpetual 
rebuke to man’s despair. The story of our past is one 
long story of progress; and so far from fact is the nursery 
tale of Adam and his fall that the accumulated knowledge 
of the ages, in this latest century, speaks only of the rising 
race. ‘To teach a religion which is but a stop-gap for a 
tide of evil once let loose, a religion which is a process 
of reconstruction, is to make the mind blush at its own 
credulity. To fear, to believe in the final victory of evil, 
is atheism. Isitabad world? ‘Then behind it, above it, 
around it, in it, isa bad God. Ah! how dear, how sooth- 
ing to man arises the idea of God, peopling the lonely 
place, effacing the scars of our mistakes and disappoint- 
ments! When we add to this idea of God the necessary 
idea of absolute goodness, how triumphant life should 
be! Our being is descending into us from above, but we 
close the channels, and the serene and trustful life of the 
Nazarene, whose lips spoke always the speech of the sun- 
shine, repeats itself only at intervals.—kKev. A. J. Wells. 
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Literature. 


LIFE oF JOHN Hay. By William Roscoe 
Thayer. Houghton Mifflin Company. $5.— 
In these days of warfare, when so many 
lives are being lost, we welcome with grate- 
ful appreciation the work of a man who 
brings a human life—and that a notable one 
—within our range of acquaintance. The 
work of an eminent biographer like William 
Roscoe Thayer is indeed almost an act of 
re-creation. He had already set the Italian 
statesman Cavour in full view of the read- 
ing world, and now he has made clear to us 
another statesman of international distinc- 
tion, the American John Hay, a man of 
marked literary attainments, and a diplomat 
of deserved fame. In the earlier pages of 
the first volume, Hay, as a private secretary, 
with Nicolay, to Abraham Lincoln, is thrown 
necessarily into a half-light by the greater 
radiance of the larger luminary; but after 
the death of Lincoln, Hay’s splendid quali- 
ties steadily asserted themselves, and he 
won honorably the successive laurels which 
came to him. It is a fortunate collocation 
when the biography of a literary, artistic, 
and poetic man can be written by a person 
who is himself possessed of similar qualities. 
Thus Hay’s originality and brilliancy are 
given in this book their full value; and 
these qualities in the author and in his sub- 
ject lift the pages above the dull level of 
compilation into dramatic values which 
make the book a continuity of fascinating 
reading. Young men below the thirties love 
most to read adventure-fiction, and maidens 
in their teens and twenties delight in senti- 
mental romances. Improbability and im- 
possibility alike are relished by both these 
youthful groups, but later, if there is normal 
mental development, men and women in- 
cline more and more to the reading of biog- 
raphy. They like to see how others, per- 
haps more eminent than themselves, have 
met the perplexing problems of life. In this 
domination of self and circumstances lies 
the chief charm of the very charming book 
written by Mr. Thayer. His subject was a 
true American type, rising steadily from 
lower to higher, with great capacity for 
selection and assimilation, and acquitting 
himself effectively and nobly in the various 
planes through which he evolved. The theme 
and the author of this biography are worthy 
of each other, and the book will be given a 
place among the essentially best literary pro- 
ducts of the year and the decade. B. G. 


IDEALS OF LIFE: FROM THE BIBLES OF THE 
Wortwp’s GREAT RELIGIONS. With an Intro- 
ductory Lecture on ‘‘The Sympathy of Re- 
ligions.”” By Alfred W. Martin. New York: 
Lent and Graff Company. $1.25 net.— 
‘There have been published a number of books 
made up of selections (gem passages, passages 
of especially high ethical and religious im- 
port) from the sacred writings of mankind. 
Among them all we know of not one in 
all respects so good as this. It is brief, 
it is excellently arranged for use, the selec- 
tions are made with intelligence and judg- 
ment, it does full justice to the non-Christian 
scriptures of the world,—Egyptian, Hindu, 
Buddhist, Confucian, Zoroastrian, Greek, 
Roman, and Mohammedan,—and at the 
same time it gives fitting prominence to our 
own Scriptures, both the Jewish Old Testa- 


ment and the Christian New Testament. 
spirit the book is broad, select, constructive, 
and synthetic. 
oneness of the spiritual life of humanity. 
title exactly fits the book, which has for its 
object to put before us the highest “‘ideals of 
life’”’ of the most revered religious teachers 
of the ages. 
of the book is Mr. Martin’s excellent Intro- 
ductory Lecture. 
in harmony with the spirit and aims of the 
American Unitarian Association, especially 
as these are manifested in the Association’s 
foreign work. Would not this be a valuable 
book for the Association to have in its list 
of publications? 


The Abingdon Press. 
These small volumes, which tempt a child’s 
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In 


It shows admirably the 


Its 


Not the least valuable part 


The volume is exactly 


Tue Little Foixs Serres. Compiled by 
Dorothy Donnell Calhoun. New York: 
25 cents each.— 


interest first by the convenience of form and 


the illustrations, are carefully planned with 


the aim of leading the younger readers into 
a love of really good literature. The child 


who owns the four volumes of Little Folks 
from Literature will make the acquaintance 


of David Copperfield, Maggie and Tom 
Tulliver, Cosette, Lorna Doone, Paul and 
Virginia, and other less well-known charac- 
ters in fancy or fiction, meeting them, how- 
ever, only as children. In Little Folks in 


Art one finds illustrations from famous paint- 
ings. 
of Van Dyck, Velasquez, and Reynolds, or 
the genre pictures of Millet, Meyer von 
Bremen, and others, make available bright 
descriptions of their subjects, with place for 
anecdote and incident, while more imagina- 
tive pictures are chosen for their story-telling 
possibilities. 
Little Folks of the Bible, put together with the 


Such pictures as the great portraits 


Still a third set of books is 


aim of making the children of the Bible real 


children, easily understood by children of 
to-day. <A few of the selections are fanciful 
tales woven about incidents in the New Tes- 
tament. 
interesting questions brings out noteworthy 


In all the volumes a brief set of 
points in the character or story. 


WuHo’s WHO IN THE LAND oF Nop. By 
Sarah Sanderson Vanderbilt. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company.—If fathers and 
mothers or uncles and aunts wish to bestow 
an acceptable Christmas present upon their 
very young nearest of kin, they cannot do 
better than buy this book. It may be read 
aloud to children of three and four, and 
when the little ones learn to read for them- 
selves they will turn the pages of this book 
many rainy afternoons. We learn of Poppy 
Meadow and Lullaby Brook and Deep Sleep 
Pool, and we meet some dear old friends 
to whom Mother Goose introduced us many 
years ago. Andrew Lang has contributed 
something to these stories; and the brothers 
Grimm. The author of this book has written 
something which will endear her to children 
for many years. We only regret, however, 
that the illustrations in this book, though 
artistic in themselves, are not the kind that 
will appeal to the little readers for whom 
the book is intended. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MoLiE, Wappy, 
AND Tony. By Paul Waitt. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co.—These dear four-footed 
friends of ours may be seen in Boston at 
the Franklin Park Zoo. Perhaps some of 
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the boys and girls who read this little book 
will want to see them next summer. Per- 
haps they will be anxious to know how true 
these stories of their wonderful adventures 
are. Mollie and Waddy and Tony are sur- 
‘prisingly intelligent, but they never answer 
questions, and, although they are the most 
cosmopolitan of elephants, they never com- 
plain that the Boston Zoo is dull after their 
world-wide travels. The great drawback 
about this book is that the English is poor. 
The phrasing is too cheap and slangy in 
many places, and there is no excuse for the 
author’s vocabulary. The subject-matter 
of the book does not justify bad English. 
Could Mollie and Waddy and Tony speak 
they might justly complain of it. Still the | 
illustrations are amusing, and reading an 
illiterate book is no worse for children than 
leaving them with illiterate nursemaids. _ 


HOME-MADE Toys FoR GIRLS AND Boys. 
By A. Neely Hall. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co.—In our own youth a book 
of this kind was always regarded with sus- 
picion. Is it quite fair to force childhood 
to create its own toys? Childhood is short 
enough anyway, and the play-days are soon 
over. Still Mr. Hall has succeeded in tempt- 
ing us, now of maturer years, to try to 
make some of the toys he suggests. We 
find directions, and most careful directions, 
for making windmills, kites, a doll’s house, 
and even a toy railway. Mr. Hall has also 
given clear and detailed explanations of 
certain simple electrical toys which are too 
complex for the feminine mind. Indeed, 
boys will get far more enjoyment from this 
book than will their sisters. Some of the 
details, such as the way to play postman 
and the construction of a post-box, savor 
a little of padding. Still this is an excellent 
book. 


A RAL CINDERELLA. By Nina Rhoades. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.—The 
author of this story has given us a modern 
version of the Cinderella story. Little 
Gretel plays the part of Cinderella, and 
when we begin the first chapter we find her 
helping Ida Marsh on with a pair of tight 
slippers. Ida is not a step-sister, however; 
but she is almost disagreeable enough to be 
like one of the sisters in the Cinderella legend. 
Ida goes to the opera instead of to a ball, 
and from this point on the resemblance to 
Cinderella is not very striking. However, 
Gretel does have a step-brother who turns 
out to be a most satisfactory person, and 
after many harmless adventures, we leave 
Gretel happy and contented, giving forth a ; 
highly moral sentiment at the close of the 
story. 


THE CHURCH AND THE PEOPLE’s PLay. 
By Henry A. Atkinson. Boston: The Pil- 
grim Press.—Mr. Atkinson is social service 
secretary for the Congregational churches of 
the United States. The problem of the best 


use of one’s margin of leisure, be that margin 
small or large, is vitally connected with other 
problems that press for solution. ‘That the 
church, which for a long time contented itself 
with inveighing against certain forms of 
amusement, has a duty to perform and an 
opportunity to improve in recognizing the 
place of play, is a thesis which Mr. Atkinson 
maintains with a rg peer 
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what is done already in different cities, and 
offers a definite programme for constructive 
church work. The book is highly encourag- 
ing, both as to the general desire for an im- 
provement in conditions and the results that 
are attainable by general endeavor. 


Books for Smalf{ Children. 


Houghton Mifflin Company add new vol- 
umes to the Bunnikins-Bunnies Series and 
the Nannette Stories. The Bunnies family, 
for whom Edith B. Davidson is sponsor, de- 
cide to have a Christmas tree. They go to 
the winter woods to select it, go again to cut 
it down, and then bring it home with various 
incidents more or less interesting according 
to one’s point of view. As this is one of the 
books on which the children have already 
voted, a grown-up’s opinion matters little. 
The new volume is called The Bunnikins- 
Bunnies’ Christmas Tree. (50 cents.) Nan- 
nette Goes to Visit Her Grandmother adds 
fresh incidents in the story of Nannette and 
her pet monkey, Jocko. Josephine Scribner 
Gates vouches for the truth of the accident 
to Periwinkle, the lame chicken; and the 
birds who kept house just outside the window 
are likewise drawn from life. These little 
books with their quaint illustrations of Doll 
Land are sure reminders that Christmas is 
coming. (50 cents.) 

The Bedtime Story Books justify their 
title, for they are just the books to take up 
when one wishes to quiet an eager, active 
child in preparation for a night’s rest. The 
Adventures of Sammy Jay is not likely to act 
as a direct soporific, however, for he and 
Chatterer, two little scamps of the Green 
Forest, have lively times and narrow escapes, 
but it will arrest attention and interest, and 
quiet and nature will do the rest. The Green 
Forest has come to be a very homelike place 
to multitudes of small readers. ‘Thornton 
W. Burgess has made himself, by this and 
by his West Wind Series, known as one 
of the favorite writers for small children. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 

Little, Brown & Co. are publishers also of 
Bunny Rabbit's Diary, by Mary Frances 
Blaisdell, who encourages her small admirers 
to read for themselves, trusting partly to 
simple sentences, larger type, and attractive 
illustrations, as well as to the story interest. 
(50 cents net.) 

A third book from Little, Brown & Co. is 
quite different in character. Laura Richards 
has put into the shortest and simplest dra- 


’ matic form some of the delightful fables first 


printed in Golden Windows. Each points its 
moral effectively, and encourages reflection. 
Children who like to play stories ought to 
find plenty of material here. Mrs. Richards’s 
fables show a blending of imagination and 
humor which has made some of them genuine 
classics. (50 cents net.)| 


Books for Boys. 


For a long time to come writers for boys 
will find legitimate settings for unusual ex- 
periences and narrow escapes in the events 
of the war, which affords also the widest 
possible variety of material. L. Worthing- 
ton Green, author of Two American Boys in 


Se, the War Zone, has chosen the region of the 


cas s for the scene of the thrilling ad- 
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ventures through which the two brothers 
pass. These are the same two who last year 
shared the danger and excitement of Boy 
Fugitives in Mexico, and the story of their 
pluck and persistance in the face of a Russian 
dungeon, a snow avalanche, death by thirst, 
and the blowing up of the Princess Mary, 
are not less effective than in the Mexi- 
can adventures. The book is published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company. ($1 net.) 

The Trail Boys of the Plains, by Jay Win- 
throp Allen, published by Dodd, Mead & 
Co., is the story of a hunt for a certain big 
buffalo. It is placed in the pioneer days 
that still interest boy readers, and will ac- 
quaint them with the bravery that went into 
the extension of civilization to the Western 
States. It begins with a rescue from a min- 
ing disaster, and continues with wild-animal 
adventures, ending with the successful com- 
pletion of a quest. It is lively reading, not 
too highly colored. ~ 

Henry Holt & Co. are the publishers of 
King of the Flying Sledge, in which Clarence 
Hawkes narrates the biography of a reindeer, 
weaving into it much information about the 
intelligence, endurance, and fleetness of these 
useful creatures. The writer’s interest in 
nature and animals is well known, but human 
interest also is not lacking in the tale of Hans, 
a young hero of the northland. 

Dramatic and picturesque events in Amer- 
ican naval history, as retold by Albert F. 
Blaisdell and Francis K. Ball, and published 
by Little, Brown & Co., make an interesting 
book. It includes the story of Old Ironsides, 
the destruction of the Gaspee, the wreck of 
the Saginaw, and other stirring episodes, 
given from trustworthy sources. The book 
will serve admirably for collateral reading in 
connection with the study of American his- 
tory. 


Magazines. 


The Hibbert Journal contains fourteen 
articles and more than fifty pages of discus- 
sions, etc. Nearly half of the articles treat 
of some aspects of the Great War by eminent 
writers, among whom are Bryce, Royce, and 
Dickenson. Resurrection and the future life 
are ably treated, and Mahommedan mysti- 
cism is interpreted. Prof. Royce makes a 
candid confession of his abandonment of 
neutrality since the sinking of the Lusitania. 
President Thwing of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity treats of “‘The Effect of the Euro- 
pean War on Higher Learning in America.” 


The Harvard Theological Review for Octo- 
ber contains five articles besides thirty pages 
of book reviews and notices, viz.: ‘“‘ The Posi- 
tion and Prospects of the Roman Catholic 
Church,” by Alfred Fawkes; ‘‘The Conflict 
of Moral Obligation in the Trilogy of A’schy- 
lus,” by Benjamin Apthorp Gould Fuller; 
“Fra Salimbene and the Franciscan Ideal,” 
by Ephraim Emerton; ‘‘Refiections of Rit- 
ual in Paul,” by Benjamin W. Bacon; and 
“Recent Excavation and Exploration in 
Palestine,” by George L. Robinson. ‘The two 
articles on the Roman Church are illumina- 
tive: Emerton shows what was going on in 
a fruitful period six hundred years ago, hand- 
ling his materials with skilful touch, while 
Fawkes puts on exhibition the present prob- 
lems and perplexities of the Holy Father at 
Rome. Fuller takes us back into the great 
ethical conflicts of early civilization, Bacon 
shows how ritualism in the Christian Church 
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had its beginnings in the writings of Paul, 
and Robinson calls attention to notable dis- 
coveries in Palestine. 


In the December Woman’s Home Com- 
panion a special section of the magazine is 
devoted to Christmas handicraft, and the 
departments contain suggestions for the holi- 
days. The first instalment of The Rising 
Tide, a new novel by Margaret Deland, dis- 
cusses the trials that old-fashioned parents 
are subjected to by the new generation. The 
sale of the “nickel thriller” by fraud is 
described by Walter Prichard Eaton. Why 
no girl can run away from home without 
leaving some trace by which she may be 
found is explained by Detective William J. 
Burns in the second of his series of great 
detective stories. A Christmas sermon for 
boys and girls is contributed by Dr. Charles 
E. Jefferson of the Broadway Tabernacle. 
The ‘“‘better babies’? movement throughout 
the country receives stimulus. Varied fic- 
tion is contributed by Sophie Kerr, Juliet 
Wilbor Tompkins, Fannie Heaslip Lea, 
Zona Gale, Laura Spencer Portor and Sylvia 
Chatfield Bates. The Christmas art features 
include two beautiful paintings by Jessie 
Willcox Smith and Alice Barber Stephens. 


New Books Received. 


From the Abingdon Press, New York. 
The Church in the City. By Frederick DeLand Leete. 


$1.00. 
Blue Gingham Folks. By Dorothy Donnell Calhoun. 
75 cents net. 


Established 17938 


THE OLD 
FARMER’S ALMANACK 
For 1916 


ROBERT B, THOMAS. 
WILLIAM WARE & CO. 


110 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Price, 10 Cents. : 
Interleaved, 20 Cents. 


THE NEW WORLD 


AND 


THE NEW THOUGHT 


By Rev. James T. Brxsy, Ph.D. 


A volume for thinkers, and a stimulus to thought.—The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

A powerful and convincing argument for the existence of 
the Divine Realities —The Advance, Chicago. 

“The New World and the New Thought ” will dispel illu- 
sions, clear away doubts, and reveal innumerable founda- 
tions for all that is really valuable in religion and in life.— 
Boston Transcript. 

In a series of candid, able, and philosophic chapters Dr. 
Bixby endeavors to demonstrate that for whatever science 
has wrenched from faith she has given her back tenfold. 
His style is terse and strong, his logic sound, and his spirit 
one of dispassionate philosophy.—The Boston Advertiser. 

This book is as instructive as it is interesting. It is 
popular in style, scholarly in treatment, and reverently por- 
trays the new world as seen in the light of the new 
thought and the latest discoveries of science.—The Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 

I2mo., 219 pages. $1.00 net; by mail, $1.12. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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Thankful. 
I’m thankful, fruly thankful, I have kind and loving 
friends, ; 
Who wait with willing hearts and hands to help me gain 
my ends; 


The faith which they repose in me is strength through 
thick and thin, 
‘I dare not disappoint them, so I feel I’m bound to win. 
—Nixon Waterman, in the American Friend. 


The Lost Thanksgiving Day. 


FRANCES HARMER. 


There was a very cheerful bustle at Miss 
Whittaker’s School for Young Ladies. It 
was the morning of the day before Thanks- 
giving Day, and they were all to go home. 
This did not often happen. There was gen- 
erally one little girl whose friends lived too 
far away or else thought the holiday too 
short for a trip. 

“T made sure my father would say it 
wasn’t worth while to go home from Wednes- 
day till Monday,” said Katie Lindsay. 
“Mother must have said she wanted me very 
much!” 

““Katie!”’ 

Miss Whittaker was calling. Katie, al- 
ready hatted and furred, ran to her. 

“Ves, Miss Whittaker.” 

“T saw a telegram come,’’ murmured Daisy 
Chester, Katie’s best friend. ‘I hope it isn’t 
that she can’t go.”’ 

Then she looked round eagerly and saw 
with relief that the English teacher was out 
of hearing. She would have pounced on such 
a muddle of a sentence. 

“Oh, Miss Whittaker!” 

Katie dropped the yellow paper onto the 
floor. 

“T am sorry, my dear.’”’ Miss Whittaker, 
tall and thin, was bearing her sorrow well, 
Katie thought bitterly. 

“Miss Graham and Mademoiselle are stay- 
ing,’ went on the principal, “and you can 
go to church with Miss Graham, and to 
the Metropolitan Museum with Mademoi- 
selle in the afternoon.” 

“Thank you, Miss Whittaker,” murmured 


Katie. (Miss Whittaker’s pupils were well 
trained in small politenesses.) “May I go 
now?”’ 


In the hall, Daisy flung her arms round 
her. 

“We'll ask her if you can come with me,” 
she cried. 

“No, Daisy.” Miss Graham, at hand now, 
shook her head. ‘Katie could not go on your 
invitation alone, and there is the taxi wait- 
ing.’”’ 

A few minutes of bustle and exclamations 
of regret and farewell, and then—the empty 
hall! Katie thought she could not bear it. 
She ran up to her own dormitory, a large 
bedroom with three beds. From the win- 
dow she saw Miss Whittaker and the German 
governess depart together. 

The disappointment was too big for tears. 
She thought of her mother flying to the bed- 
side of a sick sister, and of her father called 
South on business. 

“It will be a lost Thanksgiving Day,” she 
said to herself, as she put away her hat and 
furs. 

It was indeed a very dull and lonely 
Thanksgiving Eve. Mademoiselle and Miss 
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Graham had made shopping plans, 
could not be set aside, for the afternoon. 
No tears had come. 
a little harder, a little angrier, every minute. 
Why must Aunt Gertrude want mother on 
Thanksgiving Day? Why must father— 

Ting-a-ling-ling! 

Katie was near the study, so she went to 
the telephone. It was for her that the call 
had rung. 

“Can I speak to Miss Lindsay? Oh, 
Katie, is it you? Listen, dear—Daisy Ches- 
ter telephoned me from the station. Ask 
Miss Graham if you can spend the day with 
me to-morrow. I have two nieces coming 
from Connecticut. One is about your age, 
and the other two years older. We will have 
dinner, and go somewhere.” 

The speaker at the other end was a lady 
who came every week to chaperone the 
pupils on their shopping expeditions. 
first Katie’s heart leaped with pleasure. 
would be at least better than spending the 
day in school, and the nieces might be nice. 

Then she felt hard and angry again. No; 
she would not take her spoiled Thanksgiving 
so lightly as that. They should know at 
home how spoiled it had been. 

“It’s very kind of you, Mrs. Wade,” she 


almost stammered into the telephone, ‘but— 


but—I’ll stay here. Miss Whittaker ar- 
ranged it all. Thank you, and good-by.” 

She rang off quickly, partly because she 
felt embarrassed at her own ungraciousness, 
and partly because she was afraid she would 
weaken if Mrs. Wade urged her to come. 

She did not tell Miss Graham about the 
rejected invitation, and she went early and 
sulkily to bed. 

Thanksgiving Day dawned clear, cold, and 
pleasant. It was not so cold as to pinch 
one,—one merely wanted to walk quickly. 
That was what Katie felt as she went at Miss 
Graham’s slow and sedate pace to church. 
She did not want to go at all. 

“Am I to return thanks for having to stay 
in school, and not seeing mother and father?” 
she asked herself, as she bowed her head by 
Miss Graham’s side. She didn’t pray. 

It would have been useless to tell Miss 
Graham she didn’t want to go to church, but 
she certainly meant to decline the Metro- 
politan Museum. She would not improve 
her mind on this “lost Thanksgiving.” | 

But the music softened her, in spite of 
herself. The church was beautiful in its 
Thanksgiving dress of autumn leaves, fruits 
and flowers and vegetables, corn, and cedar 
wreaths. The choir, too, suggested a bright- 
ness that was not concerned with Thanks- 
giving dinners. 

“Thou crownest the year with Thy goodness: 
the clouds drop fatness.” 

But her year had not been crowned with 
goodness! And the clouds dropped only tears 
for her! 

When the clergyman stepped into the 
pulpit, Katie almost determined not to listen, 
but she had no choice. A firm and pleasant 
voice, a good delivery, and a clear purpose 
of what he meant to say made deafness im- 
possible. 

He spoke of all for which the land and the 
individual had to be thankful,—for peace, for 
plentiful harvests, for a growth in goodness 
in men in high places. Then he spoke of 
those who could not see beyond their own 
personal sorrows, of those whose festive day 
was darkened by the loss of loved ones. 


Katie’s heart grew 


At 
It 
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which | Katie felt a little ashamed as she thought 


how small was her disappointment in com- 
parison with such loss as that; and when he 
asked such sorrowing people to rise above 
their own griefs and join in a national 
Thanksgiving, when he reminded them that 
it was as part of a nation they held this ser- 
vice, she was quite ashamed. 

Shame does not always soften. She was 
not yet reconciled to her lot. 

Dinner was very good, and she could not 
pretend not to be hungry. Miss Graham 
and Mademoiselle had two friends there— 
very old, probably forty! 

“And now for the Museum,” said Made- 
moiselle, as the last piece of pumpkin-pie 
that any one could eat had been eaten. 

“Thank you, I don’t want to go,” replied 
Katie. ‘“I—TI will lie down.” 

“Oh!”? Mademoiselle cried, distressed. 
*T declined an invitation to take you, ma 
chérie! Miss Whittaker, she will be much 
disappoint!”’ 

“T don’t want to go.” Katie appealed 
to Miss Graham. ‘The friends had left the 
room. 

“If you are really tired,” began the Eng- 
lish teacher, ‘I suppose you must stay at 
home.”’ 

“And I have lost the chance to see with 
my friends a fine player,” said Mademoiselle 
to Miss Graham. ‘Oh, it is too late now. 
Already they ask another to use the ticket.” 

The word ‘lost’? went home to Katie’s 
conscience. Was Mademoiselle’s also to be 
a lost Thanksgiving? Some words of the - 
sermon, too, came back. 

“Tf Mademoiselle wishes it,” she began, 
and saw Miss Graham’s relieved look, ‘‘of 
course I’ll go.” 

“It is what Miss Whittaker would wish,”’ 
Miss Graham remarked, ‘‘and she will enjoy 
the Museum, if she doesn’t have to go alone.” 

The walk to the Museum—it was not far 
away—was distinctly pleasant. Katie began 
to let the softening influences of the morning 
service at last have full play. She yielded 
her long-held resentment, and forced herself 
to talk brightly to Mademoiselle as they 
went along; and a sweet peace drove out 
the anger of the last few hours. 

“Why, Mademoiselle!” 

“Ah, Madame Wade!” 

Katie felt ashamed as she took Mrs. Wade’s 
hand. The chaperone had a kindly, attrac- 
tive face, and Katie had always like her. A 
sudden impulse made her say,— 

“Mrs. Wade, please forgive my ungra- 
ciousness over the telephone yesterday. I 
was so disappointed’’— 

“You could accept no substitute,” said 
Mrs. Wade, with instant comprehension. 
“One does feel like that sometimes, but it’s 
always a pity. I am so glad we met you 
to-day!” ¥5 

Two girls, bright, well-dressed, in every 
way attractive, came quickly up to Mrs. 
Wade. 

“Aunt Clarice, Rosa Bonheur’s ‘Horse 
Fair’ is here! ‘The real original, isn’t it? 
I’ve always wanted to see it so much!”’ 

“My nieces, Katie. Mademoiselle, may 
I introduce them to you—Jessie and Emily 
Anderson?’’ ' 

The world suddenly brightened for Katie. 
They were so nice! Jessie was merry, and 
Emily was sweet. Jessie made her laugh, 
Emily created an atmosphere of kindness all 
round her. bial are 


_ to change our clothes! 


leaves dropped in showers. 


_ “We will make one party, is it not?” said 
Mademoiselle. 
- “And come home with us to tea and music 
and games,’’ added Mrs. Wade. 
So it was not a lost Thanksgiving after 
all! 


The Leaf that Wanted to Stay. 


There was a great stir among the leaves 
one bright fall morning. They whispered 
together as they tossed up and down in the 
breeze: “‘The time has come! We are going 
We will be red and 
yellow and gorgeous for a while, then the 
wind will blow us off. We'll go sailing away 
and at last sink into Mother Earth.” 

“Do all the leaves turn red or yellow, and 
then are they blown off and do they sink into 
Mother Earth?” asked a little leaf, nestling 
close to the brown trunk of the tree. 

“Oh, no!’’ answered his brothers and sisters. 
“Every leaf is different. Some are all red, 
some all yellow, and some are red and yellow 
and green together. Some keep green, 
others just dry up and wither on the tree; 
but it’s so much nicer to change one’s dress 
and be bright and gorgeous, even for a short 
time, then be blown off gently by the wind 
and go dancing up the road or over the grass. 
Sometimes the children pick up the leaves 
and take them home and put them on the 
walls of their rooms, but most of the leaves 
drift all together and lie in a heap close to 
Mother Earth, where they make it rich and 
beautiful for the flowers and grass which 
come the next spring.” 

“T should not like that at all.”’ The leaf 
nearest the trunk of the tree shook itself 
decidedly. ‘“‘My dress suits me very well 
as it is.’ He looked down at its soft green 
hue. ‘I shouldn’t like to be dragged off by 
the wind and blown through the air down to 
the ground. No, I’m going to stay here.”’ 
He clung all the tighter to the bough. 

“But” (the others looked at him surprised) 
“St’s the way leaves do. You don’t want to 
be different, do you?” 

“Ves, I do!” The little leaf shook itself 
again decidedly. 

Next morning when he looked about him 
he was amazed. As his brothers and sisters 
had told him, the leaves about him were all 
different. Some were red, some yellow, some 
ted and yellow and green striped. They 
were beautiful, he had to admit. Almost 
he wished he had been changed too. Just 
then a sharp gust of North wind came and 
a lot of leaves went sailing away through 
the air, danced over the ground, then lay 
in a little heap in a small ravine near by. 

“T’d rather stay here!” The little leaf 
clung closer to the bough. 

The North wind blew hard and strong. 
It whistled through the branches. The 
Very strange 
and bare the tree began to look to the little 
leaf. He began to feel lonely. 

The children trooped past from school. 
They stooped and picked up the beautiful 
red and yellow and striped leaves from the 
ground. 

“Tsn’t this a beauty!’ cried one. 


perfect.” 
-“ And look at this!” cried another, picking 


up a gay striped one. 


_ The little leaf on the tree sighed. No one 


- noticed him up there clinging to the bough. 


“oe T’m. 
- going to take it home to my mother, it’s so 
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The cold wind tossed him about. His 


brothers and sisters were gone. He was 
lonely. He almost envied the other leaves 
as he saw them huddled together in a soft, 
warm mass at the foot of the tree. 

“See that poor lone, withered leaf up 
there!”’ cried one of the boys, looking up at 
the little leaf on the tree. 

“The last leaf on the tree,’’’ quoted one 
of the girls, laughing. ‘‘Come down, you 
poor old leaf! You must be lonely.’”’ She 
shook the branch hard and the little leaf felt 
itself falling down, down into the soft, warm 
mass at the foot of the tree, down among his 
brothers and sisters, but he was only glad 
now. 


““Welcome!” they cried, just as if he were. 


as bright and beautiful as any of them. 

He nestled down snugly among them and 
forgot that he was withered and that the 
children had laughed at him. He was only 
glad to be with the rest where it was warm 
and snug. He went to sleep happily, nest- 
ling close to the others. 

And where he slept, there bloomed the 
next spring a beautiful large blue violet—the 
largest, the bluest, the prettiest violet to be 
found in all the woods.—Anne Guazlbert 
Mahon, in the Churchman. 


When Little Bear Would Not Work. 


One morning when Little Bear wanted 
to play, his mother sent him out to pull 
weeds in the blackberry patch. When his 
mother went out to see how he was getting 
on, she found him lying on the ground and 
looking at the sky. 

“Tittle Bear,”’ said she, ‘‘have you finished 
the weeding?” 

““No, Mother Bear,’’ was the answer, ‘‘it 
is too hard work. I shall pull no more weeds.” 

Never before had Mother Bear heard Little 
Bear speak like that; so she took him by the 
hand and led him into the house, where 
Father Bear sat in his big chair. 

“Father Bear,” she said, ‘Little Bear will 
not work.’”’ Then behind Little Bear’s back 
she made motions that meant, “But please 
do not spank him!” 

“Ah-hum! Ah-hum!” began Father Bear, 
gazing hard at Little Bear. ‘‘Do I under- 
stand that you will not pull weeds, Son Bear?’’ 

“Tt is too hard work,’’ explained Little 
Bear. “I am not big enough to pull weeds 
in the blackberry patch.”’ 

“Ah-hum! Ah-hum!” repeated Father 
Bear, who was really too surprised at first for 
words. ‘Then said he, ‘“‘Son Bear, I ought 
to spank you and send you out to work, and 
that is what I should do if your mother were 
willing. But’— 

Father Bear said “But’’ in such a lotid, 
loud voice that Little Bear jumped at the 
tone. “But little bears who will not pull 
weeds in the blackberry patch shall not eat 
blackberries.”’ 

So upstairs went Little Bear, followed by 
his mother, who carried a plate of bread and 
a brown pitcher full of water from the spring. 
Mother Bear said nothing when she left Little 
Bear upstairs with the bread and the water, 
but he did not mind that, because at first he 
thought it was all a joke. 

At dinner-time, when he smelled fish fry- 
ing, he felt hungry; but his mother did not 
bring him any fish and his father said nothing. 
So Little Bear ate bread and drank water. 
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The afternoon lasted a long, long time.. 
Little Bear was asleep when his mother 
brought him more bread and water. 

When he awoke, he again smelled fish 
frying. He felt hungry, but still his mother 
did not bring him any fish and his father 
said nothing. Then he called his mother 
and his father. 

“What is the trouble with Son Bear?” 
inquired Father Bear, when Mother Bear 
led the little fellow downstairs. 

“T am hungry!’’ wailed Little Bear. 

“Have you no bread?” asked Father 
Bear. 

“T cannot eat just bread,’ answered Little 
Bear, ‘‘not when I smell fish; and besides, 
I am lonesome. I will weed the blackberry 
patch and the whole garden, and I’ll hoe the 
corn, and I’ll work like Sally Beaver, if you’ll 
let me have fish for my supper, and black- 
berries, and honey, and milk.”’ 

“Very well, Son Bear,’”’ agreed Father Bear. 
“You shall sit down to supper, and weed the 
blackberry patch before dark.” 

Little Bear passed his plate, and Father 
Bear filled it with trout, and mashed pota- 
toes, and current jelly. Mother Bear passed 
him the johnny-cake, and gave him a big dish 
of blackberries and a brown mug full of milk. 

Little Bear was so hungry that he ate two 
whole speckled trout, and five pieces of 
johnny-cake, and three heaping dishes of 
blackberries, and drank two mugfuls of milk 
before he went out and weeded the black- 
berry patch. He was tired when he went to 
bed that night, and on many other nights 
afterward, but he said nothing about it, nor 
did he ever stop his work in the garden until 
he had done it all as well as he could; for he 
soon found out that when he had worked 
hard, even bread and water tasted good, but 
that when he had not worked, there was no 
taste in fish, or honey, or milk, or in a heaping 
dish of blackberries.—Frances Margaret Fox, 
in Youth’s Companion. 


Mrs. Morelock’s birthday was nearly 
due, and George, her young son, said:— 

“Mother, will you give me a dollar? I 
want to get you a birthday present.’’ 

‘““That is very thoughtful of you, dear,’ 
replied the mother, much pleased, “but 
what is it that you need a dollar to buy?” 

“‘Well, you see, mother,’ explained the 
boy, ‘‘one dollar is the price of it. It’s the 
dandiest catcher’s mask you ever saw!” 
Harper’s Monthly. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. ~ 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicg-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuierk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder. Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. Augusta G. Williams, M.[ . 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Prayer. 


AUBERTINE WOODWARD MOORE, 


Heavenly Father, hear my prayer! 
Wand’ring o’er a weary way, 

I am bowed with heavy care; 
Be my prop, my staff, my stay! 


Father, lay Thy hand on mine, 
Guide me through the rugged road; 
There’s no other power than Thine 
That can help me bear my load. 


Wheresoever I abide, 
All alone I cannot be; 

Father, Thou art at my side, 
Thou’lt sustain and comfort me. 


What, indeed, should I then fear, 
Though mid dangers dark I roam! 

Thou my prayer wilt surely hear, 
Thou wilt lead me safely home. 


The Family Altar. 


Visiting a man of religious temperament, we 
noted the almost entire absence from his 
household of religious forms. At the break- 
fast table our host began at once to serve the 
physical needs of his guests, and plunged 
rapidly into the discussion of the latest war 
news in Europe. There was an ethical tone 
about this discussion, but it continued 
throughout meal-time without a blessing or 
athanksgiving. Noticing our surprise, which 
was very modestly expressed, he said, ‘‘ But 
I have asked God’s blessing on my whole 
life—more particularly on matters that per- 
tain to my right doing, and have not confined 
my thanksgivings very closely to what en- 
ters my mouth.’”’ He went further to explain 
to us why he thought the old-fashioned 
homely forms had passed away from his 
household, with so many others. He 
thought that many religious forms had lost 
their constructive force, and had fallen into 
a routine not far different from that of the 
Hindu with his prayer-machine. 

Our friend acknowledged that he missed 
somewhat of the religious spirit which brooded 
over the house of his childhood. He felt 
its absence sometimes deeply, and de- 
plored the impossibility of reconstructing 
home life on the Puritanic plan. Yet, as 
Mrs. Child somewhere says, “‘to continue 
old forms that have become empty of special 
meaning is worse than to have no religion at 
all.” “Form emptied of substance is gener- 
ally dangerous; it is always valueless.” 

The discussion lapsed into the question, 
whether faith is really decadent in these 
days. Have we passed out of the atmosphere 
of God-life, so that from our daily life the 
divine has passed “‘to that extent we cannot 
honestly say the Lord’s Prayer’? If not, 
why may we not all together join in something 
of this sort as families, both in the morning 
and in the evening? Yet at lamp-lighting we 
were gathered for a cozy chat, and not to 
engage in prayer, neither to read a passage of 
Scripture. We do not believe that any 
change of this sort has gone on so that either 
in the kitchen or in the field our common life 
indicates that we are less religious than for- 
merly. Probably all of us feel, with our friend, 
that something has gone out which added to 
our mental satisfaction and spiritual rest. 
We certainly must acknowledge that our 
fathers’ homes had a spirit of peacefulness 
which we cannot recover; but when our 
hands and hearts take hold together it is 
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not with increased infidelity. The Bible has 
lost its peculiar place as dominant authority, 
but law and the lawgiver have gained greatly 
in the thinking and the working of the Chris- 
tian household. We believe in the Life and 
interfusing Spirit, in whom we ourselves 
live and have our being. 

When creationism, that is, the doctrine 
that kept constantly in our view a Supreme 
Being, passed out for what we called Evolu- 
tion, the old religious forms lost their meaning 
very largely. Still we think that modern 
religious life is drawing us closer and closer 
to ‘‘our Father.’’ One of our recent writers 
tells us that his passage from the old to the 
new led him to a deep conviction of the 
presence of God everywhere. Omnipresence 
became a reality; and in his convictions for 
the first time. He stooped to a clover leaf, 
and exclaiming “How beautiful it is!’’ he 
added involuntarily ‘‘How beautiful He is!” 
“kissing the clover leaf as a finger-tip of 
God.”’ Somehow this sort of feeling has dis- 
placed the older, and has warmed up the 
world about us, with a richness of spiritual 
love that displaces the harsher theology. 

Undoubtedly this matter has gone too for 
in some ways, and has left households that 
need respiritualizing with more form ser- 
vice. The drift is fortunately at present 
toward more spiritual co-operation. It is 
in the air—a reaffirmation of social life in 
spiritual things. Family worship cannot be re- 
stored on its own basis; but why may it not be 
restored, with new life and purpose? We see 
no reason why the highest thought, expressed 
in the loftiest manner, should not vitalize 
home life at least once a day. No family 
can fail to be benefited by the reading of some 
of the shorter poems of Mrs. Browning, of 
Browning’s “ Saul,”’ and selections from “ In 
Memoriam,”’ ‘The selection depends much 
upon the age of the children and what has 
preceded in the way of culture. A short 
bird-study would be quite as appropriate for 
one of our New England families to-day as a 
study of the Prophets or the Psalms. At all 
events, this subject is worth looking into with 
decision. We cannot afford to let our spiritu- 
ality fade out, and our family life slip into a 
mere co-operation on the basis of earning and 
spending, of eating and dressing. 


Our Nation’s Wards. 


It seems that at last the Indians are com- 
ing to understand the truth of the saying, “ By 
the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat thy 
bread,’’ and are taking hold of their farm 
work this season with a vim and energy that 
is astonishing to the white brethren who have 
known the red man mainly for his laziness. 
It is indeed surprising to one to get out for a 
day and cover as much of the valley as 
possible, to see just what they have accom- 
plished in the brief time since spring opened. 

To get the Indians on a self-supporting 
footing is the end toward which the Govern- 
ment officials and employees in the service 
have been working for years; but, either 
because of lax and inefficient administration 
of affairs or the lack of necessary incentive, 
few of the Indians here have made more 
than a desultory, half-hearted attempt at 
farming, and a scattering few have gone into 
stock-raising on a small scale; and as to actu- 
ally earning a living on an allotment, those 
who attained this state of civilization could 
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be counted on the fingers of one hand. The 
allotted Indian land comprises nearly all of 
the best farming-land in the Pine River val- 
ley, and for this to lie in waste has been 
shameful. So the change is surely a wel- 
come one. 

More than 700 acres of new land have been 
cleared and put into various crops (nearly 
double the acreage farmed previously), 1,500 
acres have been fenced and 400 acres more 
will be fenced this summer and fall, several 
new houses have been built, and many other 
improvements are under way. 

The total acreage in crops farmed by the 
Southern Utes this year runs well toward 
2,000 acres, and the alfalfa, wheat, oats, 
beans, and potatoes growing thereon look 
well indeed, considering the haphazard sys- 
tem that has ruled previously. 

In addition to increasing the acreage 
farmed, thirty-two more Indians have gone 
on their allotments, who never before as 
much as made a pretence at farming any- 
where. 

An elaborate irrigation system has just 
been completed at a cost of many thousands 
of dollars, and now nearly all the Indian 
land on Pine River is under ditch. 

Up the valley, north of Ignacio, on a fertile 
mesa that never before had a plough put on 
it, a fair idea may be gained of what is being 
done. New fence lines on each side of the 
road and growing crops have taken the place 
of rank sage-brush, which was all there was on 
the ground but a few weeks ago. The same 
transformation has been made in all parts of 
the valley—on the Durango road west of 
the town, south toward La Boca, on either 
side of the river, and east on Spring Creek. 
The transformation and the work that has 
been done in such a short time after so many 
years of lethargy is remarkable. 

Annuity payments that heretofore were 
spent mostly for trumpery, bright-colored 
blankets, gewgaws, at gambling, or for fire 
water is now placed on deposit and can be 
drawn only with a check signed by the Indian 
himself and the superintendent. Under this 
system the money paid by the Government 
is spent only for the things that will do 
the Indians the most good. 

Forty-eight head of horses have been 
bought this year for the Indians at prices 
ranging from $75 to $100, and twenty-four 
sets of harness have been sold also. 

Rations are still issued twice each month, 
but the plan is to get away from this custom 
gradually. Now the ration issued will feed 
a family not more than three days. 

The policy of Superintendent West is 
to establish all the Indians on land as near 
the agency as possible, where they will be 
more directly under the supervision of the 
superintendent and the farmers who are 
employed especially to direct their work. 
Toward this end nine real estate transfers 
have been made since last fall, land at a dis- 
tance being sold to white men, and tracts 
bought for the Indian nearer the agency. 
In time this entire division of the Southern 
Utes—now numbering three hundred and 
sixty—will be brought to farms in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Ignacio. 

If the present policy of dealing with the 
Ute is continued, in a few years this valley 
will be hard to recognize as the same country. 


As we said before, they have the best land; — a 5 
and with the advantages they have over the nl 


white farmer, if properly singtructed a nd 
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encouraged, there is no reason why they 
should not have the best farms. 

Superintendent West is certainly doing 
much for the Indians here. While this plan 
may have been started by some of his prede- 
cessors, to him is due the credit for putting 
it into good working effect, with the result 
described above. 

Head Farmer Hutto deserves a word of 
praise in connection with all that is said, for 
doubtless his practical ideas and ability as an 
instructor have in a large way been responsible 
for much that has been accomplished. 

We can now look forward to the time when 
we shall point with pride to the many well- 
kept farms of our Ute neighbors, and when we 
shall be able to consider these people as citi- 
zens, and assets to our community from any 
standpoint.—Ignacio (Col.) Chieftain. 


Maine Letter. 


The Maine churches are all well settled in 
the work for the winter, pushing along plans 
for activity in many lines, and they seem to be 
of a cheerful and optimistic spirit. All the 
active churches have settled ministers, al- 
though it is announced that Rev. Hosmer 
McKoon has resigned his post at Castine. 

From the far-away land of the famous 
Aroostook come cheerful reports of the work 
that Rev. George Dana Sanders is doing 
in the energetic and harmonious parish at 
Houlton. Mr. Sanders is a strong preacher, 
and his popularity is attested by large con- 
gregations and the fact that his people will 
give up automobiling Sunday mornings 
for the sake of the church. We have the 
direct report that one man said to his wife, 
on receipt of a very pleasant reminder that 
Mr. Sanders sent to all his people when 
the church opened on the first Sunday in 
October, ‘‘I have not been to church for a 
long while, but if the minister thinks well 
enough of me to say so I shall go to church.” 
He did, and now he says, “‘I am glad that I 
did.” On Friday evening, October 29, the 
parish gave a reception for Mr. and Mrs. 
Sanders, with one of the finesuppers for which 
the Houlton church is famous, inviting the 
ministers and their wives of the Congrega- 
tional, Episcopal, and Methodist churches. 
In the speech-making that followed the sup- 
per the Congregational minister gave a 
happy and friendly address. The Houlton 
church has not in years been so full of life as 
it is now. It is a splendid combination of 
minister and people. May it long continue! 

Jumping from Houlton to Ellsworth, we 
find Brother Tickle pushing and turning 
this way and that to make things go in the 
Ellsworth church, and to keep the church 
and what it stands for constantly in the 
public eye. Advertisements appear in the 
local paper announcing sermons, books, and 
tracts, and the local columns of the same 
paper have notices of suppers by The Alliance, 
meetings of the Unitarian Club, and Hallow- 
e’en parties. In August the church Alliance 
held a most successful two days’ fair after 
the fashion of a Japanese bazaar. There 


_were booths for the sale of all kinds of ar- 


ticles, with the ladies in attendance dressed 
in Japanese costume. Dinner was served 
each day and a supper every evening, and 
there was a musical programme for each 
afternoon, with a burlesque on the opening 
at, ee by pe Doris Halman, and 
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just brought out an interesting programme 
for the winter. Among the attractions for 
the literary meetings of the branch are ad- 
dresses by Mrs. Alva R. Scott of Bangor; 
on “The Unitarian Pilgrimage,” and Mrs. 
Georgia Pulsifer Porter of Oldtown, on 
“Some Things the Liberal Christians must 
do.”’ Mrs. Tickle is to give a Book Review, 
and Mrs. E. E. Rowe a paper on ‘What 
Maine is doing for its Unfortunate Boys and 
Girls in Public and Private Institutions’’; 
Mrs. J. P. Elridge will present ‘‘Old-time 
and Modern Methods in Housekeeping,’ 
and Mrs. W. H. Titus, “Are We Spoiling 
the Rising Generation?”’ Mingled with this 
literary and social uplift activity come sup- 
pers in charge of selected committees once 
a month. 

Down the coast we come to Belfast, where 
Rev. Arthur E. Wilson and Mrs. Wilson 
are infusing life and action into the Belfast 
church. To get himself fit for the winter’s 
work, Mr. Wilson, accompanied by Mr. 
McKoon of Castine, indulged in a canoe 
trip, which included a great deal of strenu- 
ous paddling, and an almost continual soak- 
ing, for it rained every day but one during 
the trip, and the day it didn’t rain, Brother 
Wilson, being as some of us know of a self- 
sacrificing disposition, fell into the lake rather 
than tip over the canoe and spill Brother 
McKoon. We trust the dry brother made 
the wet brother so warm with his expressions 
of gratitude that no harm resulted from the 
sacrificial ducking. We understand, how- 
ever, that Brother Wilson is not to be easily 
tempted to embark on similar expeditions in 
the near future. 

After the canoe trip Mr. Wilson spent two 
days at the boys’ camp at Lake Quantaba- 
cook, where he talked on birds, which is one of 
his specialities and a talk worth hearing, 
and preached to the boys. Alliances and 
other church organizations may secure Mr. 
Wilson for this bird talk, “‘Birds and their 
Songs,” at any time by writing to him at 
Belfast. The talk is illustrated partly by 
phonograph records and partly by Mr. Wil- 
son himself. In August Mr. Wilson preached 
at one of the five out-of-door services held 
by the local churches on the Belfast common, 
sharing with Mr. Lutz of Newton in the joy 
of helping along a project under Methodist 
auspices. The church at Belfast has been 
put in thorough repair with new paper, paint, 
and decorations. As the work was somewhat 
delayed, the Unitarian and Universalist 
churches united in September with sermons 
on alternate Sundays by the ministers. Mrs. 


Wilson is hard at work again with her success- 


ful Junior Alliance, which has already given 
a reception to the mothers, and The Alliance, 
at which there was an exhibition of the work 
done during the summer. ‘This exhibition 
included work in nature study, basketry, and 
literature, with reports of athletic accoms 
plishments and culinary feats. 

From Belfast our next move is to Water- 
ville, where there is every sign of healthy 
activity. The minister in charge, Rev. 
Frank L. Phalen, began his second year with 
the opening of the church on September 12. 
During July and August Mr. Phalen served 
on the staff of the Daily Chautauquan, at 
Chautauqua, N.Y., and he is now hard 
at work preaching to congregations that are 

steadily growing. Waterville is blessed with 
a group of laymen who are thoroughly in 
earnest and give a great deal of time to 
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pushing the work of the minister and the 
church, and the combination is showing 
surprisingly happy results. During the 
summer the furnaces and electrical appara- 
tus of the church have been renewed, new 
carpets have been laid in the Ware parlors, 
where the Sunday-school and social activ- 
ities of the church are carried on, and the 
grounds have been put in order. 

Meantime the ladies of the parish have 
been busy under the leadership of Mrs. 
Phalen, who has taken over the presidency of 
The Alliance. Under its auspices the parish 
was gathered together on the 24th of Sep- 
tember and a rousing meeting held of all who 
have any connection with the parish. Brief 
informal talks were given by the president of 
The Alliance, by the minister, United States 
Senator Johnson, and many others. The 
enthusiasm augurs well for the service this 
church will render during the year. The 
Alliance which now numbers upward of 
sixty members, is to meet on the first and 
third Thursdays from October to April, and 
a programme includes several outside speak- 
ers and many social gatherings for the bene- 
fit of all the members of the church. Several 
of the women’s organizations of the church 
have been merged with The Alliance, and the 
purpose of The Alliance as a missionary or- 
ganization as well as its local work will be fur- 
thered. On November 4 The Alliance en- 
joyed a visit and talk from Miss Brown of 
Portland, national director for Western 
Maine. The Alliance has also held its annual 
cabaret show, which proved to be a most 
successful social affair, drawing people from 
all denominations, and calling forth much 
pleased comment as well as substantial 
financial returns. Waterville looks forward 
to a happy and useful year. 

Slipping west through the beautiful lake 
region and over the hills to Farmington, we 
find Rev. Robert P. Doremus faithfully ful- 
filling the duties of minister. Mr. Doremus 
is preaching sermons that are strong and 
helpful, and which are frequently published 
in the local paper. As this paper is read 
rather widely in Franklin County, of which 
Farmington is the county seat, the sermons 
have a far wider circulation than simply 
among the members of the Sunday congrega- 
tions. (Some of his topics of late have been 
“The Chosen People,” ‘‘ The Divine Unity,” 
“Religion as a Sentiment,” ‘‘A God of the 
Heart,” “‘The Religion of the Soul,” “A 
Reasonable Faith,” ‘“‘A Dynamic Religion,” 
“The Religion of Fraternity.’’) 

The Farmington Alliance has already be- 
gun preparations for its big fair, which is 
to be held for the twenty-first time in May, 
1916. ‘The ladies plan to make it a celebra- 
tion in honor of the attaining of their major- 
ity. To assist in the Sunday services a 
chorus choir has been organized of the young 
people in the parish and from the normal 
school in Farmington, under the efficient 
leadership of Mrs. Florence Lowell, chorister, 
and Mr. Arthur Ingalls, organist. For the 
boys of the church a Unitarian boys’ club 
has been started by Miss Vodisa Greenwood, 
one of the faithful workers in the Sunday- 
school, and already the boys have shown keen 
interest and are making plans for various 
entertainments. Mr. Doremus is also active 
in the Masons and Sons of Veterans, serv- 
ing as chaplain of both of the local branches 
of these organizations. ve 

From Saco comes the word that the work 
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there, under Rev. Ward R. Clarke, has 
started for the year with much interest 
displayed. The congregations continue to 
hold good, and Mr. Clarke is rejoicing over 
the able assistance he has in the Sunday 
services from his capable organist and quar- 
tette. Rev. Henry H. Barber, D.D., of 
Meadville, Pa., has preached for him once, 
and lent his gracious services in the conduct 
of Sunday worship several times, besides 
rendering valuable service in the Sunday- 
school. His recitations of the world’s 
great poems have been most impressive. 
At the first meeting of The Alliance Dr. 
and Mrs. Barber gave a very interesting 
programme. Dr. Barber began with the 
reading of an original story, ‘‘The Martha 
Circle,’”’ after which Mrs. Barber told the 
story, with readings, of the original Mary 
whose lamb followed her to school. This 
Mary eventually became a very faithful and 
efficient worker in the church where Dr. and 
Mrs. Barber were once the leaders. When a 
fair was held to raise money to save the Old 
South Meeting-house in Boston from being 
sold, Mary unravelled some unused stockings 
which she had knit with yarn from the fa- 
mous lamb’s wool, tied the yarn on cards, 
which were sold at the fair for 25 cents each 
and yielded the sum of $200. 

The church has recently held a harvest sup- 
per, at which the Camp Fire Girls gave 
tableaux illustrating scenes from Hiawatha, 
and the Boy Scouts gave a little play, “A 
Strenuous Day,” which was a picture of the 
life of Boy Scouts at camp. ‘This is the 


fourth year of Boy Scout work in the Saco 


parish, and means that Mr. Clarke has 
done some hard and faithful work for boys 


in that time. On November 3 the director 


of athletics at Thornton Academy, Saco, 


gave an illustrated talk in the vestry of the 


church, on ‘‘A Trip into the Maine Woods.” 


On the 18th of October Mr. Clarke was 
called to Dover, N.H., to officiate at the 
funeral of Mrs. Chandler, wife of former 
United States Senator William E. Chandler 


of New Hampshire. 
Journeying from Saco to Sanford, we find 


Rev. George F. Pratt hard at work in the 


attempt to raise the Sanford church from 
what was a veritable “slough of despond. 
The Sanford church started life with the 
greatest expectations, but its enthusiasm 
was wasted and its following cut down until 
Mr. Pratt was summoned to try his experi- 
enced hand at the task. Although he is 
having a difficult task in bringing back the 
health and activity of the church, results 
are apparent and Sanford rejoices in his wise 
and spiritual leadership. Sanford needs a 
church building, and one of the most gratify- 
ing bits of news to all friends of the church 
is the fact that last July the church pur- 
chased a lot at the corner of two of the princi- 
pal streets of the city. On this lot the church 
hopes to build in the near future a parish 
house and eventually a church fronting on 
Main Street. When Sanford gets this equip- 
ment ready for use, Mr. Pratt will have the 
church prepared for its new responsibility, 
and able to make the best use of its new 
acquisitions. 

At Yarmouth the Unitarian church has 
called and ordained to its ministry Mr. 
Leonard Cushman, who was graduated from 
the Harvard Divinity School last June. Mr. 
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of Maine has forsaken our pine woods 


for the mountains of Vermont. Mr. Daniels 
came back to Yarmouth to give the charge 
to the people, Dean William W. Fenn gave 
the sermon, Rey. Charles R. Joy offered 
the prayer of ordination, and Rev. Arthur G. 
Pettengill gave the right hand of fellowship. 


The ministers of the two other churches in 


the town, with Mr. John O. Hall, Jr., princi- 


pal of North Yarmouth Academy, assisted at 


the service. PHS> APE 


The Unitarian Club of Boston. 


A remarkable portrayal of the Russian 
people was given by Prof. Leo Wiener of 
Harvard in an address before the Boston 


Unitarian Club on Wednesday evening, 


November 10, on ‘‘The Real Russia and the 
Present Crisis.” He described the Russians 
as a race that cares nothing for the political 


life, but only for the intellectual and religious 


life; a race which is not militaristic, and which 
is not, in spite of a general impression to the 


contrary, seeking to establish a union of the 


Slavic races; a people that has looked abroad 
to find its own rulers, but which is now tiring 
of the so-called efficiency of the German func- 


tionaries whom it has so largely employed and 


whom it has come to hate with such bitterness 
in the last two years that it is looking to Amer- 


ica to furnish a new type of efficiency. 


President Kyle, in his introductory re- 
marks, said in part: ‘‘The friendliness of 
Russia toward our country is one of the 
anomalies of history. A country that rep- 
resents the extreme of paternalism and a 
deeply intrenched—I had almost said despo- 
tism, certainly autocracy, is at the very 
antipodes of our democratic type of govern- 
ment. And yet the cordial friendship of 
Russia has been long continued and has 
been notably in evidence during great crises 
in our history. The people of the North will 
not forget that but for the firm friendship of 


Russia the powers of Western Europe would 
certainly have recognized the Confederacy 
and thus very gravely added to the compli- 
cations of the Civil War. Two catses have 
contributed toward this deep-rooted friendli- 
ness: one is the absence of conflicting ma- 
terial interests; the other, our good fortune 
in having had a series of remarkably able men 
representing us at the Russian Court. ‘Two 
of our ambassadors afterward became Presi- 
dents of the United States. One of them, 
John Quincy Adams, would have been a 
member of this Club had it existed in his 
day, ardent Unitarian that he was. Another 
was our own Curtis Guild, who had his life 
been spared would probably have succeeded 
in removing the one discordant note in the 
long harmony of our relations with Russia. 
The speaker of the evening brings to his sub- 
ject a knowledge of the traditions and ideals 
of his native land. He has written much upon 
Russian themes, he has translated its litera- 
ture, and with scholarly candor, discrimina- 
tion, and charm he has interpreted the com- 
mon life of that remarkable people, so much 
misunderstood and misrepresented.” 

Prof. Wiener amused his hearers at the out- 
set by the announcement that he was going 
to talk of Russia from a German standpoint. 
“Formerly,” he said, “the German writers 
were pointing to the tremendous Slavic 
danger. What a surprise it must be when I 
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prove that the salvation of the world will 
come from Russia. Prof. Masaryk of Bo- 
hemia has written a remarkable book urging 
these ideas. This is very remarkable when 
you consider that Russia is the very antith- ] 
esis of Germany. If Germany is strength, , 
Russia is weakness. How can there come 
salvation from weakness? By a mere acci- 
dent I happened to look into one of the 
Chinese classics, the writings of a philoso- 
pher who lived more than two thousand 
years ago, and there I struck this remark- 
able sentence: ‘Weakness must conquer 
strength.’ It is a statement that might 
have been made by Tolstoi. 

“The Germans have always been a warlike 
people, whereas the Slavs were always hum- 
ble agriculturists. The Russians have had 
no capacity for political organization. Never- 
theless Russia has existed and will continue 
to exist long after the political parties of 
Europe have disappeared. ‘Tolstoi, in preach- 
ing non-resistance to evil, was not voicing 
merely his own private opinions, but those of 
the whole Russian nation, at least among 
the lower classes. If you ask a Russian 
to-day—that is, one who is not compelled 
to go into the army—whether he would like 
the Germans driven out, he would say it 
didn’t make a bit of difference to him who 
ruled Russia, the German Emperor or the 
Russian Emperor; and yet a tremendous 
change has taken place in the last two years. 
Violent as has been the love for Germany of 
certain classes, for certain reasons, just as 
violent now is the hatred against them; 
not because the Germans are trying to over- 
run Russia, but because the Russians for the 
first time have learned that they have made 
a tremendous mistake in trying to accept 
German efficiency. They have now formed a 
society for mutual understanding between 
Russia and America, a society which promises 
an entirely new order of things. The number 
of Russians who have come to America to 
study within the last two years is simply 
amazing. If Russia is practically united in 
this war against Germany it is because the 
Russians have become convinced that their 
great curse has been their Germanized gov- 
ernment and the German efficiency. ‘That is 
the reason why they are turning to America, 
because there they will find an efficiency 
which will not interfere with their private 
lives. 
“Militarism as such does not exist in 
Russia. The Japanese war ended disas- 
trously because millions of pamphlets were 
distributed urging the soldiers not to fight. 
Something similar is happening now. You 
read that whole divisions of Russians throw 
down their arms and pass over to the 
German side. It is probably absolutely true. 
The Russian soldier is opposed to fighting. 
He will go into a fight willingly if he has to, 
as a fatalist. This is the reason why no 
greater results are being accomplished. I x 
believe, however, that the campaign will end 
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as did the campaign against Napoleon,— 
small bands carrying on guerilla warfare 
will harass and finally defeat the German 
armies. 

“No one has ever ruled over Russia. One 
might like to see the experiment tried of let- 
ting the Germans in for twenty years. They 
would find that the Russians cannot be driven 
in masses as the Germans are driven. You 
have heard a great deal of the terrible Russian 
police,—they are even worse than the Ger- 
man police; but they have one saving grace,— 
you can always bribe a Russian policeman! 

“‘ The autocracy in Russia is merely an ex- 
erescence on the life of the people. Men 


‘are freer in Russia than you imagine, except 


that they must leave the emperor and the 
government alone. The people are afraid 
that if they got rid of the emperor they would 
get bosses, and they have no particular love 
for a boss. The Duma occasionally goes too 
far and the emperor shuts it off. The Czar 
is not always to blame; where three Russians 
come together there are always four opin- 
ions.”’ 

In closing, Prof. Wiener urged Americans 
to send their young men to Russia to study, 
declaring that Germany is intellectually 
bankrupt and has nothing to offer us. “If 
you ask me what I think of the present crisis 
and what the outcome will be, I cannot give 
you anything definite; it is hopeless. But 
I can tell you it makes no difference which 
way itturns. Whether Germany wins, which 
we hope she will not, or whether she loses, 
we must admit that the recent German 
writers are perfectly right, that the salvation 
of the world will come from Russia.” 


Armenian Relief. 


The New England Committee for Arme- 
nian Relief, of which Edward H. Chandler, 3 
Joy Street, Boston, is secretary, and Henry 
D. Forbes, National Shawmut Bank, Boston, 
treasurer, appeals for help for the suffering 
Armenians. 

In Turkey nothing less than the extermi- 
nation of a people numbering over 1,200,000 
is being attempted. For many years the 
Armenians have suffered injustice and cruelty 
at the hands of the Turks. They have been 
made victims of every form of cruelty. 
Great multitudes have been driven from 
their homes, helpless and without food, to 
die on the road to the desert. 

The authority for these statements rests 
on a large number of consular reports from 
all parts of Turkey. Twenty-nine reliable 
persons who have come from the interior of 
Turkey to Boston within the past two months 
have been carefully interviewed. Docu- 
ments from Greek, Bulgarian, Turkish, 
American, German, English, and Armenian 
sources have been brought together to justify 
this appeal. 

Ambassador Morgenthau, representing the 
United States at Constantinople, can use 
relief funds for the refugees gathered in great 
numbers at various points far from their 
homes. Under his direction it is possible to 
save many lives and relieve great suffering. 
More than 200,000 Armenians have fled into 
Russian territory, where they are safe from 
persecution, but destitute. A commission is 
now on the way to Tiflis, in Transcaucasia, 


to serve as a distributing agency in connection 
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An immediate answer to this appeal will 
be the most effective protest on the part of 
the American people against this cruel wrong. 
Money should be sent and checks made pay- 
able to Henry D. Forbes, treasurer, National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston. All funds received 
will be forwarded through the central com- 
mittee in New York. For further informa- 
tion address the secretary of the committee. 


The Alliance. 


The monthly meeting of the executive 
board was held November 12, the president 
in the chair. 

In Memoriam have been placed the names 
of Mrs. Julia KE. Warren, Chelmsford, Mass., 
and Mrs. Ellen M. L. Cushing, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

It was voted to send an officer or director 
to visit the Maine branches provided they 
bear a part of the expense. Mrs. Davis 
plans to take the trip. 

Continued good work was reported in the 
Southern circuits. Mr. McHale’s monthly re- 
port tells of over 700 miles travelled, lectures 
given, and sermons preached, and claims that 
there is work enough here to keep several 
ministers busy. In North Carolina at the 
State Fair the exhibit of canned fruits and 
vegetables from the Carolina Industrial 
School won the first prize. A message of 
congratulation was sent to Mrs. Peterson 
and Mr. Key, that they have been able to 
accomplish so much. 

The endowment fund committee reported 
that great effort is being made to reach every 
individual member of The Alliance, that all 
may have a part however small. They wish 
to repeat that the income of this fund is to 
be used to send workers where they are 
most needed, one field secretary or several 
workers, that branches far and wide may 
get the help that comes from the personal 
touch, the spoken word, the live visitor. 

On November 20 Mrs. Davis will complete 
twenty-five years of splendid service as cor- 
responding secretary. In glad recognition of 
this event Miss Bancroft in words of heart- 
felt appreciation presented to Mrs. Davis 
an envelope containing money, the gift of her 
present and past associates on the board and 
friends. Mrs. Davis, to whom this was a real 
surprise, expressed her gratitude, and dwelt 
on her love of the work and the joy it has been 
to her through the years. Resolutions of ap- 
preciation were also presented from the 
Illinois State Conference, the New England 
Associate Alliance, and the Messiah Branch, 
New York. 

The resignation of Mrs. Joseph Allen 
Powers of Lansingburg, N.Y., tendered be- 
cause of ill health, was accepted with regret. 

Mrs. David Utter of Denver, Col., was 
nominated vice-president of the Rocky 
Mountain section. 

A framed photograph of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women was received 
with thanks. 

A letter from Dr. Gilbert Reid of the Inter- 
national Institute of China told of Miss 
Pecker’s welcome arrival in Shanghai. ‘“‘We 
see her fine qualities as you have painted them 
to be. We are pleased that the Unitarian 
ladies have done this much for the cause of 
liberal religion and for our Institute in its 
desire to uphold liberal ideas.” 

A report from Miss Pecker gave a graphic 
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account of the constantly renewed expressions 
of astonishment from many sources that 
a Unitarian board was sending a mission- 
ary anywhere. The story of our successful 
Mission in Japan was heard with wonder. 
Miss Pecker’s description of her visit to the 
Tokyo Mission was of unusual interest be- 
cause it dealt with the question of strength- 
ening the women’s side of the work there 
now, when institutions for the higher educa- 
tion of women are being opened in Japan and 
women are seizing the opportunities offered, 
while men are more and more willing to let 
them. A woman worker could now as 
never before labor with considerable prospect 
of success for the advancement of the standard 
of womanhood in Japan. 

Another opportunity to help Winnipeg 
has come in a supply of attractive calendars, 
blotters, and faith-cards, that may be seen 
at 25 Beacon Street, or ordered from there. 

The next meeting of the board will be 
held December 10, when reports will be 
due from Southern and Rocky Mountain 
States. 


Star Island Campaign. 


The first joint committee of the Congre- 
gationalists and Unitarians interested in 
purchasing Star Island was held last Saturday 
at 25 Beacon Street. The joint rally, toround 
up all reports and to formulate definite cam- 
paign plans for seeking further subscriptions, 
was discussed. The date is December 4; 
the place, probably Mount Vernon Church, 
Massachusetts Avenue and Beacon Street, 
Boston; a social hour, 11.30 to 12.30; a 
luncheon, 12.30 to 1.15, followed by five- 
minute addresses from inspiring Congrega- 
tional and Unitarian speakers. Then per- 
sons who have been formally appointed 
workers for this fund in the various churches 
will make their reports so that all may know 
how the campaign is progressing. There 
will be plenty of music, and every one in- 
terested in the Shoals is expected not only 
to come, but to bring one or more friends 
who should know about this movement. 

We must all realize that the time is very 
short and every one must put his shoulder 


Marriages. 


At Sherborn, Mass., October 26, b; 
Eben G. Page, of Henniker, N.H., to 
of Acton, Mass. 


At Sherborn, Mass., November 13, by Rev. I. F. Porter, 
Theodore Bothfeld to Miss Viola M. Clark, both of Skerborn. 


Deaths. 


“TINDELL. —In Waverley, October 26, Mrs. Martha 
Wilson Noyes Tindell, aged 74 years. 


Mrs. Martha Wilson Noyes Tindell, wife of Rev. Charles 
H. Tindell, and daughter of the late Dr. George R. Noyes, 
for many years a professor at the Harvard Divinity School, 
died October 26, at 56 Agassiz Avenue, Waverley. Mrs. 
Tindell was born in Cambridge seventy-four years ago. 
Besides her husband, she is survived by one son, Rev. 
Charles Noyes Tyndell, an Episcopal clergyman at 
Williamsport, Pa., and a brother, Rev. Charles Noyes, a 
retired Unitarian minister, who lives at Norwich, Conn. 
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to the wheel. The campaign committee 
asks for suggestions as to how to approach 
organizations and individuals in order that 
our fund may grow substantially. If any 
organization in any church can possibly plan 
for a ten-minute address in behalf of the 
Star Island campaign at any of its meetings, 
will that organization be kind enough to ad- 
dress the undersigned, who will see that some 
one in charge of this movement will be on 
hand with such an address? 

Let those who are sceptical about this 
campaign yield enough to give us the chance, 
and our committee feels that this noble work 
can be put before them in such a way as to 
warrant their heartiest co-operation. 

CarL B. WETHERELL, Chairman, 
20 Alden Road, 
Watertown, Mass. 
Tel. 2294-M, Newton North. 


A joint rally of Unitarians and Congre- 
gationalists is to be held in the Mount Ver- 
non Church, corner of Beacon Street and 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, on Saturday, 
December 4. From half-past eleven to half- 
past twelve there will be a social hour. 
Luncheon will be served at 12.30. At half- 
past one there will be a series of five-minute 
addresses by prominent Congregational 
and Unitarian ministers, laymen, and lay- 
women. Brief letters from old and new 
“Shoalers”’ will be read. An announce- 
ment of subscriptions to date will be made, 
and it is hoped that every person present 
will be prepared to make his pledge, if he has 
not already done so. 

Let every lover of the Isles of Shoals 
willing to help save these islands from 
desecration and dedicate them for all time 
to altruistic and religious purposes attend. 
Remember, we have not bought Star Island. 
We merely have an option. 

CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The principles underlying social work as 
outlined by Mrs. Eva W. White in her 
address before the Social Service Council 
on Thursday, 4th, made a fine background 
for all the instruction given by lecturers in 
the Social Welfare Course arranged for the 
School. The privilege of sharing with the 
Council the benefit of its lectures exempli- 
fies again othes advantages which recur to 
the students of the School. Co-operation 
with an organization earnest for instruction 
along lines in which the students in the 
School are taught has a decided value. The 
remaining Thursday period in November will 
be on the 18th, when a visit is to be made to 
a clinic directed by the Milk and Baby 
Hygiene Association. This finishes the group 
of lecture periods devoted to the considera- 
tion of the agencies that make for health. 
In December and through to March the 
general subject will be Agencies for Education 
that make for Family Betterment. 

The Saturday morning habit of attendance 
of lectures on Sunday-school questions is a 
good one to cultivate. There is a vital 
stimulus in the getting together of people 
engaged in any educational work. Particu- 
larly is this true of those who are interested 
in this most difficult phase of all—religious 
education. Mr. Albert E. Bailey’s three 
helpful lectures have been full of suggestion 
as to how to stir interest, capture attention, 
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and avoid snags that occur in the conduct 
of classes. 
lecture on November 20, at eleven o’clock, 
when he will speak on ‘‘ Adolescence.” 


Mr. Bailey will give a fourth 


On November. 13, next Saturday, Rev. 


A. M., Rihbany will lecture on ‘“Family* 


Organization in the Orient.” This is a 


welcome opportunity for learning more of 


the background for the study which centres 
about life in Palestine, and all who can do 
so are urged to be present. 

Reports from churches where assistants 
are employed either for general parish work 
or specially for Sunday-schools, show re- 
newed interest and better and more work 
done. The same satisfactory reports come 
of graduates engaged in social work. There 


is a need of more students to prepare for 


workers in churches and in communities. 
To be well equipped for either of these 
phases of religious activity means opportuni- 
ties for interesting and rewarding service. 


The fine spirit and consecrated effort of 
those in the field may well be an incentive to 
others who are considering how they may 
best promote the worship of God and the ser- 


vice of man. 


Che Young People’s Religious 


Union, 
The Fair. 


The fair was partially reported last week, 


and now the workers cannot help feeling 
cheered and encouraged by the goodly sum 
To date the total receipts are 


netted. 
$1,168, with a little more to be heard from. 


For comparison, it may be interesting to 
note the sums made at the various fairs 


held by the Young People’s Religious Union. 


In 1899, at the College Fair, $1,320.50 was 


netted; 1900, Holiday Fair, $882.96; 
Festival of Nations, $1,588.50; 
in Bookland, $1,123.67; 1907, the Biennial 
Bazaar, $1,735.81; 1909, Sixth Biennial Ba- 
zaar, $2,054.70; 1911, Seventh Biennial Ba- 
zaar, $1,713.39; 1913, Eighth Biennial Bazaar, 
$1,726. 58. 

It is impossible to thank every assistant 
and every individual who contributed to the 
successful outcome of the Bazaar, so we 
wish through this column, so far as is possible, 
to extend our warm appreciation and grati- 
tude to all those who assisted or contributed 
in any way. With so many worthy éauses 
to help and so many drains upon our hearts 
and purses these days, we cannot estimate 
too highly all that our friends have done and 
are doing for us as Unitarian young people. 

The articles remaining unsold from the 
fair areat Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., where they will remain on sale for the 
next three weeks, in order to give people who 
were unable to attend the fair a chance to 
help the Unitarian young people and their 
cause. 
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Boston Federation. 


The fall meeting of the Boston Federation 
will be held at All Souls’ Church, Roxbury, 
Mass., on the afternoon and evening of Sun- 
day, November 28. The afternoon session is 
at four o’clock, and the evening at seven. 


Notes from the Field. 


Los Angeles, Cal—‘ Plans have been made 


for regular meetings every other week and 
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to assist the Women’s Alliance in the enter- 
tainments and general socials of the church 
people. We are feeling’ the pinch of the 
unsettled business conditions.” 

Yarmouth, Me——The Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union of Yarmouth has issued an at- 
tractive programme for five months, with 
meetings every Sunday at seven o’clock. 

Canton, Mass.—The Henry F. Jenks Union 
of Canton has resumed meetings, holding two 
a month, the first Saturday for business and 
the third Sunday for devotional purposes, 
when a speaker is always provided. 

Nathaniel Hall Society, Dorchester, Mass.— 
The Nathaniel Hall Society has distributed 
its first half-yearly calendar, having many’ 
interesting events in store. On October 31 
this Society observed its twentieth anniver- 
sary. “‘The activities of this Society are 
carried on chiefly through committees, and 
to secure a broader spirit of co-operation this 
year the plan is being tried of assigning every 
member of the Society to work on some one 
committee. The guild committee conducts 
the Sunday evening meetings,—a short de- 
votional service followed by an address deal- 
ing with some subject of a religious, ethical, 
or social nature. The lend-a-hand commit- 
tee assists in local charity work. Special 
collections are taken at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. The citizenship committee aims 
to cieate interest in civic welfare. ‘The effi- 
ciency committee concerns itself with mem- 
bership. The social committee plans a sup- 
per, entertainment, or dance to be held in 
connection with the business meeting on the 
third Friday of each month.” 

Fitchburg, Mass.—‘The past year our 
union has been very successful. We held 
meetings each week, opening always with a 
chorus rehearsal of mixed voices, then we 
had our business meeting, and the remainder 
of the evening was spent socially. Our 
chorus sang on several special occasions,— 
Christmas, Easter, etc. Our Sunday services 
were held once in two months, when we had 
different speakers, with stereopticon lectures. 
We are in hopes to have more Sunday ser- 
vices during the coming year. We also gave 
two entertainments—one a play, and the 
other an operetta, both being successful. 
Much interest has been shown among our 
members, and we hope that it will continue. 
One of our highest aims for the coming year 
is to get each one interested in the Isles of 
Shoals and to do all we can toward ‘buying 
the island.’”’ 

Montclair, N.J—‘‘Our church in Mont- 
clair has just resumed services after the long 
summer vacation, so we have not as yet had 
any meetings of the young people. We have 
as usual lost a number of young people tem- 
porarily, namely, those going away to school 
or college for the first time, and those return- 
ing for their second or later years (I wonder 
whether some others have this same problem 
to deal with—many of their number going 
away to school); and thus our Young People’s 
Society is apt to be split up into a younger 
and an older group, who do not And very 
much in common.” 

Madison, Wis.—‘Just a word of greeting. 
We have begun the services of the Young 
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People’s Religious Union. At the first meet- 
ing most interesting reports were given about 
the experiences of vacation: one young man 
spoke of a trip to California and the Exposi- 
tion, having attended the Sunday-school and 
Young People’s Religious Union session of 
the General Conference, another gave an 
account of the forest land in North Wisconsin, 
a young lady reported with much drollery 
a visit to the old home in Iowa, while a 
fourth reported on camp life at a girls’ sum- 
mer camp.”’ 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


-On ‘November 21, at the Sunday vespers 
held regularly in the Second Church, Beacon 
Street, Boston, Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell will 
preach. 


Meetings. 


LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN WoMEN.—At the 
meeting held November 4, in the Church of 
the Messiah, New York City, the president, 
Mrs. Walter U. Lawson, opened the meeting 
by reading the letter sent by Miss Anna 
Bancroft, president, to each branch. An 
entertaining account of the anniversary meet- 
ings in May was given by Mrs. Edgar Stone. 
The speaker for the philanthropic committee, 
Mr. Charles Jackson, told about conditions at 
the Hudson Training School for Girls. The 
collection of $24.77 was for the Endowment 
Fund of The Alliance. The newly elected 
New York director, Mrs. Ella Wilder, made 
the appeal. Dr. Henry R. Rose of Newark, 
N.J., then spoke on “Turning the World 
Right Side Up.” He spoke of the wrong 
belief of all ages in thinking that if outward 
conditions of people could be changed they 
would be satisfied. Man’s life does not 
consist of what he possesses. Many reform 
movements are based on this unstable belief. 
Turning the world right side up must begin 
with yourself and must come back to yourself. 
Live so that you can truly sing the 103d 
Psalm. Never envy anybody or anything. 
Let each man consider his own estate and 
thank God he is what he is, if that is what 
he ought to be. At the close Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, after a greeting to the League 
at its opening meeting, spoke of the urgent 
need of assistance in the Unitarian churches 
in Canada. The meeting adjourned for 
luncheon in the church house. Kathleen 
Warren Harding. 


Churches. 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—Second Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Thomas Van Ness: A card of 
invitation has been sent to the ministers 
and officers of the various churches and 
societies in the Metropolitan District of 
Boston, requesting their presence at the 
ceremony of laying the corner-stone of the 
meeting-house at Sewall Avenue and Charles 
Street, Coolidge Corner, on November 25, 
Thanksgiving Day, at half-past twelve o’clock. 
The principal address will be delivered by 
J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr. An address on 
“The Bond of Fellowship,” by Rev. Samuel 


__R. Maxwell of the Second Church in Boston, 


1 follow. All former parishioners are es- 
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NeEwrort, R.I.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: A 
large and inspiring congregation greeted the 
minister on the celebration of the tenth anni- 
versary of his settlement, at a special service 
held on Sunday morning, November 7. By 
a curious coincidence exactly the same num- 
ber of people attended this service as attended 
the opening service of Mr. Jones’s ministry 
ten years before, showing that in spite of 
127 funerals during that time the parish 
has more than held its own. In this decade 
the minister has also officiated at 37 weddings 
and 60 baptisms, and made over 5,000 parish 
calls. Out of 520 Sundays he has occupied 
his own pulpit 444. During the past ten 
years $35,000 has been added to the vested 
funds of the church, till to-day it has in 
general and special funds $67,000 invested 
in bonds and $3,000 in the savings bank, a 
total of $70,000 in endowments. During the 
past three years the parish has made a sub- 
stantial decrease in the amount of the floating 
indebtedness, incurred principally by the 
costly rebuilding of the foundations of the 
church edifice and by the building of a mod- 
ern stage in the parish house. The Easter 
offerings for this purpose have been generous 
and encouraging. At the meeting of the 
Women’s Alliance on Monday, November 15, 
a paper was given by Mrs. Maud Howe 
Elliott, a loyal and devoted member of the 
parish. ‘That same date, in the evening, the 
first dinner for the season of the Channing 
Club will be held. Prof. William H. Potter 
of the Harvard Dental School will speak on 
“Some Experiences in Military Hospitals in 
Europe.” Sunday, November 21, by invita- 
tion of Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D., 
who will preach that day in the college 
chapel at Harvard, Mr. Jones will occupy 
the pulpit of the Arlington Street Church in 
Boston, at both morning service and vespers. 
Rev. Willard Reed, principal of the Browne 
and Nichols School, Cambridge, will preach 
at Channing Church that day. A union 
service of twelve churches of the city will be 
held on Thanksgiving Day at the Second 
Baptist Church. The preacher will be Rev. 
Claris Edwin Silcox of the United Congrega- 
tional Church. On Sunday, November 28, 
the first vespers for the winter will be held. 
The choir will be assisted by Miss Dorothy 
Rooney and Mr. John H. Hodgson, violinists. 
Mr. Jones gave an address on “‘Harm Jan 
Huidekoper, a Pioneer of Liberal Christian- 
ity in the Pennsylvania Wilderness,” before 
the Westminster Church Alliance at Provi- 
dence on November 8, and he will speak on 
“A Unitarian Pilgrimage to the Pacific 
Coast” at the meeting of the Women’s Alli- 


ance of the First Parish in Plymouth on 


November 22. He will also conduct the 
noon service at King’s Chapel on Monday, 
November 29. In point of service Mr. Jones 
now stands next to Rev. Charles T. Brooks, 
the first and beloved minister of the church, 
who was settled here thirty-seven years. The 
only other minister in the history of the 
parish who remained here as long as five 
years was Rev. Dr. George W. Cutter, who 
served the church exactly ten years. That 
the barriers which once separated like-minded 
souls in this community are now practically 
all down is emphasized by the fact that the 
Unitarian minister is president of the New- 
port Ministers’ Union and chairman of the 
education committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 
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Passaic, N.J.—The Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Asaph R. Shelander: At a recent meet- 
ing of the branch Alliance resolutions were 
passed in commemoration of Mrs. Clara 
Allen Chamberlain, wife of Mr. Charles C. 
Chamberlain, a resident of Passaic for forty 
years. She was one of the family of Allens 
that have been noted in educational circles 
in West Newton for many years. Mrs. 
Chamberlain was chairman of the Post- 
Office Mission and Cheerful Letter commit- 
tees in the church, and active in kindness to 
all. The memory of her lofty purpose and 
untiring devotion is an inspiration. 


WinnipeG (Man.), Canapa— All Souls’ 
Church, Horace Westwood, D.D.: Great 
Prophets of Modern Times is the subject 
of a series of sermons announced by Dr. 
Westwood, commencing November 14, on 
Sunday evenings. These sermons deal with 
the life, social, and spiritual message of some 
of the great figures of the nineteenth century. 
The topics are as follows: ‘‘ Thomas Carlyle, 
the challenger of society, the workingman’s 
friend, the great prophet of literature’’; 
‘‘Nietzsche, the misunderstood, not the in- 
spirer of Germany’s crime, and his message 
to civilization’; ‘‘Karl Marx, the father 
of scientific socialism, the creator of the 
working-class philosophy’’; ‘‘Charles Dar- 
win, the apostle of evolution, the founder of 
modern science, the epoch maker in human 
thought’’; ‘‘ Henry George, the social prophet, 
—the single tax philosophy’’; ‘‘Tolstoi the 
seer, Russia’s greatest son, the spiritual 
genius of modern times’’; ‘‘Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the greatest prophet of them all, con- 
temporary of all the Christian centuries.” 


Personals. 


Rev. William L. Sullivan, associate minis- 
ter of All Souls’ Church, New York, finds 
his health much improved by his recent rest 
and vacation, and will resume work in Decem- 
ber. 


Rev. Thomas Clayton, formerly of Fresno, 
Cal., has accepted a call to the Unitarian 
church of Houston, Tex., and began his ser- 
vice there November 7, with a large attend- 
ance and much interest shown. His opening 
sermon was printed in the Houston Post. 
Mr. Clayton went to Fresno in April, 1910, 
and remained pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church until Jan. 1, 1914, when he resigned 
the pastorate, but continued in charge of the 
Hanford Mission, where he dedicated a neat 
little church last Christmas. He always took 
an active part in all movements for the bet- 
terment of the city. He was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Public Health League and 
prime mover in the City Beautiful Commit- 
tee, which he served as secretary for one year. 


Anniversary Christmas Fair. 


The Unitarian church at Revere will hold 
its Anniversary Christmas Fair on the after- 
noons and evenings of December 1, 2, and 3, 
under the auspices of The Alliance branch. 
Friends are invited to attend. A Revere 
Beach car via Beach Street, from Scollay 
Square subway station (north side of the 
Square), passes the church. Leave the car 
at the corner of Beach and Payson Streets. 
Contributions from sister branches will be 
gratefully welcomed by (Mrs.) Frances Tufts, 
president of The Alliance branch, 66 Proctor 
Avenue, Revere, Mass. 
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Pleasantries, 


“T do declare!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Twickem- 
bury. ‘‘ The druggist says the baking-powder 
has hydraulic acid in it! I shall never dare 
to use it any more!” 


The pessimist was suffering from rheuma- 
tism. ‘‘Every bone in my body aches,” he 
complained. ‘‘You ought to be glad you 
are not a herring,’”’ said the optimist.—Pacific 
Unitarian. 


“My father and I know everything in the 
world,” said a small boy to his companion. 
“All right,” said the latter. ‘‘Where is 
Asia?’ It was a stiff question, but the little 
fellow answered coolly, ‘“‘That is one of the 
questions my father knows.’’—Exchange. 


“T’m awfully sorry that my engagements 
prevent my attending your charity concert, 
but I shall be with you in spirit.” ‘‘Splen- 
did! And where would you like your spirit 
to sit? I have tickets here for one mark, four 
marks, and ten marks! ’’—Fliegende Blatter. 


An old Scotchwoman was famous for 
speaking kindly. No sheep was so dark 
that she could not discover some white spot. 
One day a neighbor lost patience with her, 
and said, ‘‘Wumman, ye’ll hae a guid word 
to say for the deevil himself!’”’ Instantly 
came the reply, ‘‘ Weel, he’s a verra indus- 
treeous body!” —Tit-Bits. 


Prince Herbert Bismarck, at a royal re- 
ception, bumped roughly against an Italian 
prelate, who looked at him indignantly. 
“You evidently don’t know who I am,” 
said the prince, haughtily. “I am Herbert 
Bismarck.” ‘‘Oh,’’ answered the prelate, 
“if that doesn’t amount to an apology, it is 
certainly a perfect explanation.’’—Selected. 


We are in a position to deny the report 
that, when the Prince of Wales, the other 
day, attended a concert given by the non- 
commissioned officers of the Guards’ Brigade 
at the front and joined in singing the Mar- 
seillaise and the National Anthem, the rest 
of the audience, out of respect for His Royal 
Highness, followed on a bar behind him. 
Snob-Press, please copy.—Punch. 


“T shall have to ask you for a ticket for 
that boy, ma’am,”’ insisted a conductor, 
speaking to a quiet-looking little woman. 
The woman declined to pay. ‘“‘You’ll pay 
for that boy, or I’ll stop the train and put 
him off,” he persisted. ‘All right, put him 
off,” she said calmly. “You ought to know 
the rules. How old is that boy?” ‘I don’t 
know. I never saw him before.’’—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 


A famous botanist found a plant that 
he did not know. At that moment a lad 
stopped to gaze open-mouthed at him. “I 
say!’’ called the botanist, urgently. ‘‘See 
that plant there—that pale pink one in the 
corner? Do you know it?” ‘Uh-huh!’ 
said the country boy, briefly. ‘‘What’s its 
name? Do you know what family it belongs 
to?” The lad, jerking a grubby thumb over 
his shoulder toward a little cottage, said 
tersely, “‘ ’Igginses!’’—A nswers. 


In a rural court the old squire had made a 
ruling so unfair that three young lawyers 
at once protested against such a miscarriage 
of justice. The squire immediately fined 
each of the lawyers $5 for contempt of court. 
There was silence, and then an older lawyer 
walked slowly to the front of the room and 
deposited a $10 bill with the clerk. He then 
addressed the judge as follows: ‘Your 
Honor, I wish to state that I have twice as 
much contempt for this court as any man in 
the room,”—Youth’s Companion. 


The Christian Register 
Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in building 
mite Aga ie publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890, 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
wee eg: churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston; Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896, 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
* Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets bienially for the purpose 

of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 

and better work for the kingdom of God. 

73 President, William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 
onn, 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Ill.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Lowell, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25 
rate churches into cl 
fellowship.” oe 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., Sam Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Milton F, Hersey, Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 

Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” ; 
Pe Pa sai Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 

‘ass. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. -John Haynes Holmes, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. William M. Brundage, Mr. 
John Graham Brooks, Mr. Charles Zueblin. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 27 Linnean 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
loser acquaintance, co-operation, and 
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A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 
: waste in house or GARAGE. 

Our Underground 
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C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Views ofye 
Towne of Boston — 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


““Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. 
272 Congress Street, 


H. ELLIS CoO., 
Boston, Mass. 


Educational, | 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL aq 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS, CLARA T. GUILD, — 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


: - f 
CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. © 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. = 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. tes ae lye-nags 1 
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